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Universal 


THE  BEST  CAMERA  OF  ALL 

For  Hand  and  Tripod  Work, 

With  Plates,  Cut  Films,  or  Daylight 
Spools. 


ITS  construction  renders  the  ‘A.  & G Universal  by  far  the  easiest 
Camera  to  use  for  all  Ordinary  Subjects,  but  it  contains,  in  reserve, 

every  adjustment  required  in  photography. 

IT  WILL  TAKE  ANYTHING! 

PRICE,  Opiate  : with  Zeiss  New  6 3 ‘Tessar’  (Single  Focus)  £18 

With  Zeiss//6-3  ‘Double  Protar’  (Two  Foci)  £22  10 

The  ‘NYDIA 
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and  Dark  Slide  Attachments  with  Focussing  Screen, 

ALL  INTERCHANGEABLE. 

Exceedingly  Light  and  Portable ; Quickly  set 
up;  Rigid,  and  Absolutely  Self-Contained. 

A Good  Lens. 
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PRICE,  Tplate.  complete  with 
Leather  Case,  from  £6  10. 
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Entirely  New  Self=Con= 
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Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer," 
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Print  Criticisms ; Awards. 

C.  B.  Alexander,  “The  End  of  the  Breakwater”;  W.  E.  Hughes,  “The 
Close  of  the  Day.”  The  third  prize  of  live  shillings  is  equally  divided  between 
J.  Linley,  “ February  Fill  Dyke,”  and  G.  D.  Swan,  “The  Watchman.”  The 
following  are  to  be  very  highly  commended,  viz.— J.  H.  Saunders,  J.  J. 
Rutherford,  E.  Seymour,  F.  Barry,  F.  G.  Price,  J.  Archer,  Mrs.  Lake,  Miss 
Ford.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  at  least  a score  other  competitors  whose 
prints  remained  on  the  table  until  the  final  round.  We  are  highly  gratified 
to  find  that  each  month  sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  serious  workers 
sending  up  their  prints  for  criticism  and  also  a general  advance  in  the  average 
quality  of  the  work  sent  in.  We  here  desire  to  thank  one  and  all  of  our  many 
kind  correspondents  who  have  been  good  enough  to  write  saying  our  criticisms 
have  proved  helpful. 

After-treatment  Competition : Awards. 

After  very  careful  consideration  the  judges  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  competitor  has  shown  enough  skill  to  earn  either  a silver  or  bronze 
plaque.  But  S.  Swinden  and  J.  H.  Saunders  have  been  awarded  Certificates 
of  Merit,  and  the  examples  of  H.  S.  Beauchamp  are  “ highly  commended.” 

Midg  Camera  Competition. — No  award  has  been  made  this  month  owing 
to  a mistake  in  the  printing  of  the  dates  on  the  coupon.  See  explanation  in 
our  last  issue. 

Another  Midg  Coupon  will  be  found  in  this  number. 


Notice. — Competitions. 

Will  contributors  to  our  various  competitions  kindly  refrain  from  sending 
under  one  cover  prints  for  different  competitions.  This  not  only  gives  us 
considerable  trouble,  but  involves  the  risk  of  the  various  pictures  not  being 
properly  entered  for  the  competition  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  far 
better  for  all  concerned  to  send  each  lot  of  prints  in  separate  parcels. 

Notice  —Queries. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  our  correspondents  we  have 
pleasure  to  announce  that  we  will  do  our  best  as  far  as  space  permits  to  reply 
to  queries  of  a photographic  nature.  Will  querists  please  (1)  write  plainly, 
(2)  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  (3)  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  clearness, 
and  (4)  give  us  the  indulgence  of  their  kind  patience  ? 

Pictures  for  Exhibitions. 

To  meet  the  convenience  of  those  readers  who  are  preparing  prints  for 
special  dates  (exhibitions,  etc.),  and  cannot  conveniently  wait  for  printed 
criticism  in  our  columns,  we  have  arranged  that  readers  may  send  us  one,  two 
or  three  prints  with  the  usual  Print  Criticism  Coupon  and  a fee  of  one  shilling 
for  each  print  sent.  Within  a week  the  prints,  accompanied  by  a criticism, 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender.  The  return  postage  must  be  prepaid  in  the 
usual  way  as  in  Pule  5.  (See  page  v.)  The  fee  must  be  sent  with  a letter  and 
coupon  to  the  Editor,  and  not  enclosed  with  the  prints.  Each  print  must 
bear  on  the  back  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

Champion  Class  Competition. — Preliminary  Notice. 

We  are  arranging  a novel  competition  which  will  only  be  open  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  obtained  a place  on  the  Roll  of  Honour 
as  winners  of  our  Plaques,  Certificates,  Print  Criticism  Prizes,  or 
Honourable  Mention.  This  competition  will  take  place  towards  the 
end  of  this  year.  Due  notice  will  be  given. 
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This  Coupon  Expires  July  31st,  1904. 

The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  20. 

Prints  for  Criticism  (or  Queries). 

RULES. 

1.  Write  legibly,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Put  your  name,  address,  and  a number  on  the  back  of 

each  print,  and  enclose  this  coupon. 

3.  Do  not  send  more  than  three  prints  with  one  coupon. 

4.  State  the  Month,  Hour,  Light,  Plate  Speed,  Stop, 

Exposure , Developer,  Planting  and  Toning  process 
employed. 

5.  If  prints  are  to  be  returned,  a stamped  and  addressed 

label  or  envelope  must  be  sent  with  the  prints. 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  reproducing  any  print 

sent  in  for  criticism. 

7.  Prints  should  be  addressed  : — The  Editor  of  The 

Practical  Photographer  (Print  Criticism),  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  21. 

Holiday  Competition. 


Name 


Address 


Write  Legibly. 

This  Coupon  Expires  Sept.  30th,  1904. 


Holiday  Competition. 

A Silver  and  Bronze  Plaque  and  Certificates  will  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

1.  Competitors  may  send  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  six  prints 

together  with  Coupon  No.  21. 

2.  The  subjects  should  be  selected  with  a view  to  showing  the  variety  and 

character  of  photographic  work  obtainable  within  easy  range  of  some 
chosen  centre. 

3.  Each  print  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  and  details  of 

production.  Competitors  may,  if  they  please,  send  a very  brief  outline  of 
the  tour  or  holiday. 

4.  Marks  will  be  given  for  technical,  historical,  and  also  pictorial  qualities. 

5.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce  any  prints  sent  in  to  this 

competition. 

6.  The  Winning  Prints  will  not  be  returned.  Others  will  be  returned  if  a 

stamped  and  addressed  envelope  or  label  be  sent  with  the  prints. 

7.  Prints  must  reach  us  not  later  than  October  1st,  1904,  addressed 

The  Editor  of  The  Practical  Photographer 
(Holiday  Competition), 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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Preliminary  Note  on  the 
Contents  of  this  Number. 
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• w^m  ERHAPS  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  to 
the  reader  that  the  illustrations  in  this 
number  are  to  be  taken  simply  as 
examples  of  the  types  of  scenery  in  the 
various  districts.  They  should  not  be 
regarded  as  views  of  this  or  that  place, 
but  as  showing  the  general  nature  of  the 
material  which  the  tourist  photographer  may 
expect  to  find.  In  general,  the  well-known  views 
have  been  omitted.  Places  difficult  of  access  have 
not  been  illustrated.  Our  aim  also  has  been  to 
show  a fairly  typical  variety  of  the  subject  matter 
obtainable  from  the  various  centres. 

Objections  may  be  made  against  the  small  size  of 
many  of  the  reproductions.  But  it  was  thought 
that  several  little  pictures  would  convey  a better 
general  idea  than  one  or  two  of  larger  dimensions. 
For  this  smallness  of  size  due  allowance  must  be 
made. 

The  descriptive  notes  in  each  case  have  been 
compiled  by  experienced  photographers  who  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  districts  about 
which  they  write.  The  limitations  of  our  space 
necessitate  these  jottings  being  brief  and  incom- 
plete in  character.  But  the  writers  in  each  case 
have  endeavoured  to  pick  out  the  salient  points, 
having  regard  to  the  kind  of  information  that  a 
camera-man  would  be  likely  to  desire  previous  to 
visiting  the  neighbourhood. 
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How  to  Select  a 
Place  for  a Holiday. 


By  THE  EDITOR. 


” *7 


Distance. 


ELECTING  a place  for  one’s  holiday  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter,  as  so  many 
„ considerations  often  should  be  taken  into 
I — — -|  account.  Possibly  a few  hints  on  these 
' matters  may  prove  useful  reminders  to 
the  readers  of  the  following  pages. 

If  one  has  but  a few  days — say  a 
week  or  ten  days — to  spare,  it  does 
not  seem  wise  to  go  so  far  afield  as  when  one  has 
longer  time  at  one’s  disposal.  The  time  and  money 
consumed  by  the  journey  to  and  fro  are  likely  to 
be  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  expenditure. 
And  a long  railway  journey  is  not  usually  conducive 
to  brain  and  body  rest.  In  the  case  of  a sea  or 
river  voyage,  to  and  from  one’s  place  of  destination, 
the  journeying  may  in  some  cases  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip. 

- y For  those  who  can  select  their  own 

1 ime  o ear.  holiday  times  and  seasons  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  for  photographic  purposes  the  usual 
holiday  month  of  August  is  by  no  means  the  best 
for  picture  makings.  Not  only  are  most  holiday 
places  then  inconveniently  crowded  with  visitors — 
prices  of  hotels,  provisions,  conveyance,  etc.  inflated 
to  “ season  ” rates,  but  also  the  hot  weather  is 
fatiguing  to  the  body  which  in  turn  reacts  upon 
the  mind.  This  is  apt  to  make  one  say  “ Oh  ! this 
will  do  ” when  a little  more  patience  would  have 
yielded  a better  result.  Again,  August  skies  are 
often  grey  and  cloudless.  The  unclouded  sun  casts 
hard-edged  shadows.  Dust,  the  photographer’s 
enemy,  is  much  in  evidence.  The  trees  are  still 
densely  leaf-clad.  The  streamlets  greatly  reduced, 
if  not  quite  dried  up.  Most  of  these  disadvantages 
may  be  avoided  by  arranging  the  holiday  in  May  or 
June,  September  or  October. 

v,  . , It  has  become  the  custom  with  not 

V anety.  a few  people  to  take  their  holiday 

year  after  year  at  the  same  place.  For  this  course 
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something  may  be  said ; but  for  the  photographer 
it  is  very  liable  to  make  him  work  in  a groove  or 
affect  a mannerism.  Variety  of  subject  matter  is 
as  important  for  development  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament as  is  variety  of  view  points  or  methods 
of  treatment.  If  the  same  place  be  visited  year 
after  year  it  would  be  advantageous  to  arrange 
that  these  visits  be  made  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year  and  thus  get  variety  of  conditions  of 
lighting,  foliage,  etc. 


...  If  a place  on  the  sea-coast  be 

selected  it  is  desirable  to  try  and 
Coast  scenery.  £n(j  one  w}iere  the  neighbouring 

inland  scenerypossesses  pictorial  attractions.  Coast- 
line work,  so  far  as  photographers  are  concerned, 
is  of  a somewhat  limited  character,  so  that  with 
regard  to  subject  matter  there  is  a probability 
of  the  worker  repeating  himself  or — perhaps  un- 
consciously— imitating  others.  But  with  varied 
inland  subjects  at  hand  the  mind  is  kept  interested, 
the  powers  of  observation  quickened,  and  repetition 
is  less  likely  to  happen. 

A . When  the  “ family  man  ” takes  his 

Amusements.  « people  ” to  some  holiday  centre  it 
is  desirable  that  the  chosen  place  shall  possess 
objects  of  interest,  means  of  amusement,  games, 
walks,  bathing,  etc.,  for  the  members  of  the  party 
who  are  not  photographers.  By  this  arrangement 
each  member  of  the  family  may  be  agreeably 
occupied  without  being  an  incumbrance  on  any  of 
the  others. 

n f.  Some  people  are  under  the  impres- 

Kecrea  sion  that  the  best  way  to  profit  by 

v.  Re  axa  ion.  a holiday  ft  to  spend  it  in  absolute 
idleness.  Others  fly  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
make  “a  toil  of  a pleasure.”  In  both  cases  the 
real  object  of  a profitable  holiday  is  lost  sight  of. 
Renewal  of  spent  energies,  bracing  jaded  nerves, 
invigorating  toneless  muscles,  encouragement  of 
restful  refreshing  sleep  and  restoration  of  a healthy 
appetite  are  often  the  objects  of  our  desire  in 
taking  a holiday.  To  secure  these  ends  we  require 
relaxation  or  release  from  our  customary  work,  be 
it  mental  or  muscular,  and  re-creation  or  renewal 
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of  energies,  not  by  idleness,  the  great  promoter  of 
mental  and  bodily  disease,  but  by  a change  of  occupa- 
tion. This  new  occupation  should  call  for  the 
exercise  of  brain  and  body  along  channels  different 
from  our  work-a-day  life.  Herein  lies  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  growing  popularity  of  photography. 
For  it  calls  for  exercise  of  brain  and  body,  bringing 
us  into  close  contact  with  Nature’s  ever- varying 
moods  and  aspects. 

Thus  the  fcum-dweller  in  a flat  district  will  find 
the  best  relaxation  and  recreation  by  going  to  a 
village  in  hilly  or  at  least  undulating  country. 
Whereas,  the  village  resident  may  seek  the  change 
of  a cathedral  town  and  spend  an  interesting  holiday 
in  studying  a series  of  architectural  objects, 
w*  . - Behind  all  the  foregoing  con- 

oealtn.  siderations  lies  the  question  of 

health.  For  one  need  hardly  say  that  it  is 
better  to  lay  in  a stock  of  good  health  and 
poor  negatives  than  make  a series  of  “ gold 
medallers  ” at  the  cost  of  one’s  bodily  constitution. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  physician  of  the 
present  day  that  many  people  do  not  get  one  half 
the  health-giving  benefit  of  a holiday  for  want  of  a 
little  common  sense.  F or  instance,  a city  clerk  who 
spends  eleven  months  of  the  year  seated  on  a high 
stool,  goes  to  Hilltowns-on-Sea  and  starts  off  with 
a ten  or  fifteen  mile  walk  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
the  consequence  being  that  he  is  knocked  up  for 
the  next  three  or  four  days.  Common  sense  should 
tell  him  the  better  plan  would  be  to  start  with  a 
short  walk,  and  daily  increase  the  mileage  as  he 
gathers  strength. 

The  photographer  who  elects  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  a certain  class  of  subjects, 
will,  when  about  to  try  a new  centre,  seek  the 
counsel  of  some  one  who  has  visited  the  place 
comtemplated,  under  similar  conditions.  If  it  be  on 
the  coast,  let  him  not  forget  the  compass  bearings 
of  the  place, — whether  rocky,  sandy,  etc.  Thus,  for 
breaking  waves,  an  open  rocky  shore  will  give  the 
best  results.  For  sunset  effects,  the  general  aspect 
may  be  west  or  north-west,  and  so  on.  Invalids 
should  in  all  cases  seek  a word  of  advice  from  the 
usual  medical  attendant. 
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F ig-  3.  H.  Speyer. 

T^e:  K'ff^lBepg  Hotel. 

(Exposure  12  sec.  F/22.  5 p.m.) 


Fl‘g-  4 H.  Speyer. 

2>ei?matt  Valley. 

(Exposure  20  sec.  F/22.  5 p.m.) 
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A Holiday  in  Switzerland, 


Notes  of  a Chat  with  HENRY  SPEYER. 


iy 

JL 


T would  not  be  easy  to  find  many  people 
with  such  wide  and  general  knowledge  of 
Switzerland,  combined  with  first  - class 
. photographic  skill  and  extensive  expe- 
j yL  * rience,  as  are  possessed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Speyer.  We  therefore  gladly  seized^  a 
recent  opportunity  of  button-holing  him 
for  a chat  about  “ How  best  to  set  about  making  a 
first  visit  to  Switzerland  for  photographic  purposes,” 
With  characteristic  kindness  he  opened  out  the 
stores  of  his  well-stocked  memory.  The  following 
are  some  jottings  made  during  this  conversation. 

A Londoner  contemplating  a first  visit  to  Switzer- 
land must  understand  that  his  railway  travelling 
expenses  will  be  somewhat  more  than  if  he  went 
to  the  Scottish  Highlands,  although  in  point  of 
actual  distance  the  difference  would  not  be  very 
great.  But,  once  on  the  spot,  this  extra  travelling 
expense  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  more 
moderate  hotel  and  other  similar  charges. 

As  to  Weather,  one  may  there  generally  rely  upon 
having  a generous  proportion  of  fine  days,  at  any 
rate  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Climate  is  bracing  and  also  exhilarating,  so 
that  one  can  walk  ten  miles  there  with  less  fatigue 
than  one  would  probably  experience  after  half  that 
distance  at  home. 

Hotels  are  numerous,  with  varying  charges  to 
suit  all  pockets.  They  have  every  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  these  are  afforded  at  a more 
moderate  rate  than  is  customary  in  England.  . In 
August  the  hotels  are  often  crowded,  but  during 
June,  July,  September  and  October  no  difficulty 
in  this  direction  need  be  anticipated.  In  August 
the  hotel  charges  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
other  months. 

The  holiday-maker  will  find  it  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  to  have  a centre  than  to  be  frequently 
moving  from  place  to  place.  All  things  considered, 
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the  best  centre  for  the  first  trip  is  Grindelwald. 
Here  during  summer  the  weather  is  fine,  warm, 
healthy  and  bracing.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
very  picturesque  and  varied  in  character,  including 
forests,  rocks,  rivers,  torrents,  cascades,  glaciers, 
pasturage,  peasantry,  cattle,  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, etc. 

Backed  Orfhochromatic  Plates,  with  suitable  colour 
filters  or  screens,  should  be  used.  The  exposures 
compare  closely  with  those  in  England  for  similar 
subjects  in  clear,  fine  weather.  If  there  are  dark 
trees  in  the  foreground  the  exposure  should  be 
generous.  As  approximate  guides  a few  typical 
cases  are  quoted  in  detail  below. 

Scenes  above  the  snow-line  do  not  imperatively 
demand  orthocromatic  plates,  but  they  can  here 
also  be  advisedly  used. 

The  following  sketch  tours  for  several  days  are 
given  as  illustrative  of  the  varied  and  attractive 
nature  of  the  district.  The  remarks  are  purposely 
designed  for  the  absolute  novice  only,  and  not  for 
the  experienced  climber : — 

First  and  Second  Days. — Walk  to  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Glacier  with  a guide.  Distant  scenery  very  beautiful,  i.e., 
open  landscape,  pasturage,  also  rock  subjects,  trees,  stream- 
lets, ice  caves  and  various  foreground  studies. 

Third  and  Fourth  Days. — Excursions  to  the  Great  and 
Little  Scheidegg.  From  the  Lesser  Scheidegg  may  conveni- 
ently be  made  the  easy  and  interesting  traverse  of  the  Lauber- 
horn  and  the  Tschuggen,  descending  to  the  hotel  on  the 
Maennlichen,  and  thence  back  to  Grindelwald.  (A  guide  and 
rope  necessary.)  From  these  peaks  a splendid  view  of  the 
Jungfrau  is  to  be  had,  and  we  have  wonderful  peeps  into  the 
Lauterbrunnen  valley,  lying  thousands  of  feet  below.  As 
the  ridge  is  traversed  various  foregrounds  are  obtained  for  the 
Jungfrau  Massif  in  the  distance. 

Fifth  Day. — This  is  a superb  trip  for  the  photographer 
who  appreciates  scenery  of  the  panoramic  character.  This 
journey  takes  us  to  the  Faulhorn,  upon  whose  summit  is  an 
hotel.  The  return  journey  should  be  by  way  of  the  Simelihorn 
and  Rothihorn,  a bold,  rocky  ridge,  which  may  be  negotiated 
with  one  guide  and  rope.  This  is  not  reckoned  a difficult 
climb,  but  should  not  be  attempted  by  anyone  subject  to 
giddiness.  The  ridge  forms  a grand  foreground  to  the  high 
Alps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  A tripod  can  be  used 
on  many  parts  of  the  ridge. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Trips.— Our  next  excursion  takes  us 
to  Rosenlaui,  whence  is  obtained  a famous  view  of  the  Wetter- 
horn  and  Wellborn.  This  view  is  an  especial  favourite  with 
painters,  and  has  been  described  as  an  ideal  mountain  picture. 
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Points  of  vantage  may  be  found  where  an  open  landscape, 
with  rushing  river  in  the  foreground,  is  enhanced  by  a grand 
range  of  mountains  in  the  distance.  In  other  places  groups 
of  beautiful  trees  form  an  effective  and  striking  foreground. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  picture  should  be  in  good  sunlight, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  (even  with  a dark  filter  and  ortho- 
chromatic  plate)  to  get  a quite  satisfactory  picture  if  the 
shadows  predominate.  To  make  an  exposure  with  the  fore- 
ground trees  almost  wholly  in  shadow  would  be  courting 
failure.  A night  should  be  spent  at  the  Rosenlaui  Hotel,  and 
a return  made  to  headquarters  next  day. 

Eighth  and  Ninth  Excursions.  —Other  delightful  days 
may  be  devoted  to  visiting  Lauterbrunnen  and  the  far-famed 
Staubbach  Falls.  The  Lauterbrunnen  valley  may  be  ascended 
to  its  head,  near  which  is  situated  the  Steinberg  Hotel.  All 
round  this  part  are  subjects  almost  without  end  for  the  ento- 
mologist and  botanist,  as  well  as  for  the  photographer.  The 
valley  is  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  beautiful  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  Switzerland.  The  mountains  lie  in  a horse-shoe 
form  round  the  spectator,  and  are  not  too  far  distant  to  be 
successfully  rendered  by  photography. 

The  somewhat  modern  church  at  Grindelwald,  presenting 
an  interesting  interior,  will,  of  course,  be  visited  on  other 
days  as  well  as  Sundays. 

The  tourist  photographer  is  strongly  advised  to 
make  a point  of  rising  early,  as  is  the  general 
custom  in  Switzerland ; for  not  only  will  he  then 
obtain  some  of  his  best  pictorial  effects,  but  also, 
by  making  an  early  start,  will  probably  find  the 
word  “fatigue”  expunged  from  his  vocabulary. 
Again,  he  is  strongly  advised  to  be,  at  any  rate 
during  his  holiday  here,  a teetotaller.  The  exhila- 
rating atmosphere  will  be  found  sufficiently  stimu- 
lating, and  by  following  this  hint  he  will  also  avoid 
the  distressing  thirst  of  those  who  do  “ otherwise.” 

Plates  and  films  should — before  leaving  home — 
be  enveloped  in  waterproof  packages,  and  each  box 
or  roll  opened,  exposed  and  closed  again  with  as 
much  precaution  against  exposure  to  damp  atmos- 
phere as  is  practicable. 

In  case  of  doubt,  one  or  two  trial  plates  should 
be  developed  at  night  in  one’s  bedroom.  (It  is  Mr. 
Speyer’s  invariable  practice  to  do  this). 

Some  experienced  workers  in  this  district  claim 
that  the  best  atmospheric  effects  are  obtained  with 
a 10  or  12  times  filter,  but  Mr.  Speyer  prefers  a 30 
or  40  times  filter,  and  is  of  opinion  that  most  of  the 
cases  of  “ over-correction”  are  really  due  to  under- 
exposure. Figs.  2-4, 
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Venice  and  her  Islands, 


By  GILBERT  WATSON. 


v 


w ENICE  has  for  so  long  been  a favourite 
subject  with  the  artistic  fraternity,  that 
it  is  surely  now  the  turn  of  photo- 
p**.  - «—  *i  graphers  to  pay  it  attention.  I know 
] * of  no  place  in  Europe  more  suited  to 

fill  the  requirements  of  a photographic 
holiday.  Leaving  London  by  the 
morning  express  from  Victoria,  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  brings  one  within  sight  of  the  Adriatic. 

There  is  no  lack  of  hotels.  The  Hotel 
d’Angleterre  on  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  is  to  be 
recommended  as  central  and  reasonable  (pension 
terms  from  9 frs.  per  diem,  wine  included). 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  may  be  tempted 
to  chose  Venice  for  a camera-trip,  I think  I cannot 
do  better  than  run  over  a few  of  the  photographic 
subjects  most  worthy  their  attention. 


Square  of*  St,  Mark’s. — The  fagade  makes  a charming 
picture — pigeons,  and  children  feeding  them,  come  in  useful 
in  the  foreground. 

interior  of  St,  Shark’s.— A permit  is  required.  This 
is  furnished  by  the  Authorities  (office  in  Doge’s  Palace)  : no 
charge.  Give  sufficient  exposure : half  an  hour  with  fairly 
small  stop  required  for  good  detail  in  the  shadows.  A stand 
is  necessary,  small  pieces  of  cork  attached  to  the  sharp  points  of 
the  stand  legs  are  imperative.  Fine  effects  may  be  obtained  at 
sunset — the  sunlight  streaming  then  into  the  Cathedral  through 
a western  window. 


Atebasia  di  San  Gregorio.— A most  picturesque  “bit.” 
Really  an  old  cloister  of  14th  century,  though  now  used  as 
tenements.  A great  favourite  with  artists.  Is  to  be  found 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  within  a stone’s  throw  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute.  A pretty  girl  lives  here  who  will 
pose  as  model  for  small  gratuity. 

Fisher  Quarters.— The  two  most  worthy  of  attention 
are  on  the  Canal  of  San  Pietro,  and  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Guidecca. 


Ski©  Canals.— There  name  is  legion.  The  one  that  lies 
alongside  the  church  of  San  Trovaso  affords  many  delightful 
“bits.”  Choose  your  background,  focus,  then  wait  for  the 
inevitable  gondola,  which  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance.  The 
best  plan  for  working  in  the  side  canals  is  to  hire  a gondola 
by  the  hour  (first  hour,  1 fr.,  every  additional  hour,  60  cents.)*, 
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Figs.  7-9.  G.  Watson. 

Ai?oun3.  Venice:. 


VENICE  AND  HER  ISLANDS. 


tell  the  man— he  generally  understands  a little  English— to 
explore  the  side  canals.  When  you  see  something  which  takes 
your  fancy,  stop  him.  Gondoliers  are  usually  obliging.  Good 
views  can  also  be  taken  from  the  bridges  which  span  these 
side  canals.  The  pla^  of  trembling  light  upon  the  agitated 
surface  of  the  water  is  often  of  extreme  beauty.  Exposure, 
however,  is  difficult.  The  narrow  glint  of  sky,  far  overhead, 
affords  but  little  light,  while  passing  gondolas — so  useful  in 
giving  finish  to  the  picture — necessitate  a quick  exposure. 
Stop  8,  speed  ^ of  a second  on  a fast  plate,  ought  to  meet  the 
case. 

Public  Gardens.— Tree  studies  can  be  had  here.  There 
is  also  a little  side  canal  to  the  left  of  the  gardens,  which, 
being  overhung  with  foliage,  gives  pretty  effects.  This  is  by 
far  the  best  place  from  which  to  take  sunsets. 

Figure  Studies.— The  shrimp  catcher,  knee  deep  in  the 
lagoon;  the  flower  seller,  with  pole  on  shoulder;  the 
gondolier,  usually  a fine  specimen  of  his  race ; the  boy  posing 
on  the  little  group  of  barges ; the  fishermen  in  immense  sea 
boots  and  sou’  westers,  are  but  a few  of  the  types  which 
attract  attention. 

Excursions.  Isola  della  Deserts.— I have  named 
the  least  known  one  first,  as  to  my  mind  it  is  the  most 
interesting  photographically.  It  is  a small  island;  the  old 
Francisian  Monastery  all  but  covers  it.  The  Superior— Padre 
Michele  dl  Verona — will  make  you  welcome.  There  is,  too,  a 
voung  monk  who  seems  made  for  posing  in  monastical  pictures. 
No  steamer  calls  here ; it  is  necessary  to  take  a gondola ; the 
trip  takes  several  hours. 

The  Lido.— Photographically  uninteresting. 

Murano.- The  glass  blowers  at  work  would  make  a fine 
study.  Flash  light  would  be  necessary  (Steamer  over,  £ hour). 

Burano  and  Torcello.— (Steamer  twice  daily).  On  the 
former,  the  lace  workers,  seated  often  in  the  street,  make 
delightful  groups.  On  the  latter,  architectural  studies  of  the 
7th  Century  Cathedral  can  be  made.  The  ruins  of  the 
Baptistery  are  of  special  interest. 

Oh  loggia.— (Steamers  start  5-7  times  daily). — A most 
promising  hunting  ground.  The  side  canals,  full  of  quaint 
fishing  boats,  are  full  of  pictures.  The  narrow  side  streets, 
too,  teaming  with  fisher-life,  offer  endless  chances  to  the 
enthusiast.  For  those  who  enjoy  a sail,  and  wish  to  snap  the 
boats  at  work,  a cruise  to  seawards  can  be  recommended. 
Your  boatmen  are  as  keen  on  photography  as  you  are 
yourself,  and  overhaul  boat  after  boat,  lowering  sail  or 
pulling  ahead  at  command  until  your  plates  are  exhausted. 

Sottomarina.— No  steamer  calls  here,  but  it  is  only  a 
short  row  from  Chioggia.  It  must  not  be  missed.  The  types 
(especially  women)  are  finer  than  in  the  other  islands.  The 
good  natured  way  they  allow  themselves  to  be  dragged  out  of 
tneir  houses  to  be  photographed  merits  praise.  The  side 
streets  are  full  of  picturesque  objects  connected  with  fisher 
life. 
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Two  remarks  in  conclusion.  Should  the 

traveller  wish  to  develop  his  photographs  to  test 
exposure,  there  is  a photographic  dealer  in  one  of 
the  streets  leading  out  of  the  square  of  St.  Mark’s 
who  possesses  an  excellent  dark-room,  plenty  of 
water,  dishes,  pyro,  etc.  It  would  be  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  take  one’s  own  developer,  Hydrokinone 
being  the  only  developer  available. 

Second. — Do  not  fear  that  Venice  may  be  too  hot, 
i.e.y  until  the  end  of  June.  It  is  made  for  basking, 
and  is  miserable  in  cold  weather.  The  mosquitoes 
are  a drawback,  but  the  hotel  will  provide 
curtains.  Figs.  5-9. 

Belgium* 

By  STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON.  SLA. 


I*  *N  the  Flemish  portion  of  Belgium,  there  is 
a profusion  of  mediaeval  architecture,  and 
in  the  Walloon  provinces  an  abundance  of 
delightful  scenery.  Roughly  speaking, 
I tiff  ! Brussels  stands  on  the  separating  line 
I <22 1 between  these  two  divisions.  In  every 
town  there  are  dog-carts,  milkmaids,  and 
quaintly-dressed  workmen.  Markets  are  very  often 
held  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  churches,  and  are 
splendid  haunts  for  the  photographer.  Many  of 
the  churches  possess  fine  old  paintings  and  good 
stained  - glass  windows.  The  streets  are  often 
narrow,  and  a good  light  is  required  to  ensure  full 
exposures.  The  towns  in  Flanders  are  mostly 
clean,  sleepy,  and  full  of  richly-ornamented  buildings. 

Brussels,  Li6ge,  and  Dinant  make  the  three  most 
convenient  excursion  centres.  Nearly  every  place 
of  interest  may  be  comfortably  reached  from  them. 
To  these  three  towns  may  be  added  Luxembourg 
if  the  Ardennes  are  to  be  explored.  If  it  i9  desired 
to combine  photographic  work  throughout  Flanders 
with  a seaside  holiday,  then  Heyst  may  be  recom- 
mended as  being  both  cheap  and  pretty  as  well  as 
near  to  the  main  railway  arteries.  It  has  a fine 
stretch  of  sand,  very  suitable  for  children.  It  also 
boasts  of  a weather-beaten  fishing  fleet.  Good 
sunset  effects  may  be  secured  all  along  the  Belgian 
coast. 
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BELGIUM. 


Cycling  in  this  kingdom  is  rather  at  a disadvan- 
tage. The  roads  seem  to  be  either  sandy,  paved 
with  rough  cobbles,  or  very  hilly.  Only  in.  the 
Meuse  valley  should  it  be  attempted.  There  is  no 
trouble  in  passing  through  the  customs  into 
Belgium,  and  very  little  when  re-entering  England. 
A passport  is  quite  unnecessary.  Travelling  third- 
class  is  not  advisable,  the  carriages  being  generally 
dirty  and  uncomfortable.  A knowledge  of  French 
is,  of  course,  a great  assistance,  but  by  no  means 
essential.  Hotels  and  living  in  general  not  expen- 
sive : six  shillings  a day  may  easily  cover  everything. 
Secure  the  Belgian  State  Railways  free  hand-book 
(200  pages).  It  is  very  descriptive  and  explicit. 

There  are  many  ways  of  reaching  Belgium.  The 
following  are  probably  the  most  frequented  routes: 

(a)  From  Liverpool  Street  Station  to  Antwerp, 
by  the  G.E.  Railway.  Return,  2nd  class,  24  shillings. 

( b ) By  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Co.’s  boats, 
from  London  to  Ostend.  Return,  3rd  class,  10s.  6d. 
(not  a suitable  way  for  ladies). 

(c)  By  the  S.E.  Railway,  who  issue  numerous 
cheap  excursion  tickets. 

The  Belgian  State  Railway  have  instituted  season 
tickets  available  on  the  whole  of  their  lines — 5 days, 
3rd  class,  9s.  3d. ; 2nd  class,  16s.,  or  15  days,  11s. 
The  subscriber  has  to  furnish  his  photograph,  size 
2J  x 1£.  These  tickets  save  much  money  besides 
valuable  time  searching  for  booking  offices. 

Antwerp.- The  whole  town  is  full  of  interesting  sights. 
The  Cathedral,  a most  beautiful  Gothic  building,  should  be 
viewed  from  many  different  points,  especially  from  the  river, 
and  also  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Most  of  the  churches  are  splendid 
works  of  architecture ; note  chiefly  St.  Jacques  and  St.  Paul, 
both  late  Gothic.  See  the  Bourse,  the  Town  Hall,  Ruben’s 
House  (52,  Place  de  Meir),  the  Muse<2  du  Steen,  and  the  canopy 
which  protects  Quinten  Matsy’s  well. 

There  are  many  quays,  all  of  which  offer  material  vastly 
differing  from  those  we  are  acquainted  with  in  England ; 
several  market  places  with  women  sitting  under  large 
umbrellas,  many  gabled  houses,  and  plenty  of  genre  work. 

Brussels. — The  finest  building  is  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
Gothic  and  majestically  ornamented.  Note  the  Guild-Houses 
on  the  H6tel  de  Ville  square,  each  one  being  a fine  work  of 
Flemish  art ; the  Church  of  St.  Gudule,  interior  and  windows  ; 
the  Central  Market,  early  in  the  day;  the  Palais  du  Justice, 
bold  but  somewhat  modern ; the  Bourse ; the  statues  on  the 
Place  d’Arenberg,  and  the  Maison  du  Roi.  There  are  plenty 
of  quaint  street  scenes. 
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Waterloo.—Keached  preferably  by  conveyance  from  any 
of  the  more  important  hotels  in  Brussels,  or  economically  by 
train  to  Braine  i’Alleud,  then  two  miles’  walk  along  muddy  or 
dusty  road  infested  with  beggars.  Well  worth  photographing 
for  history’s  sake,  but  offers  nothing  quaint  or  artistic. 

Ostend. — No  architecture  or  street  scenes.  Sand  studies 
excellent.  Plenty  of  fishing  and  dock  life  worth  recording. 
Do  not  stop  at  Ostend  in  the  season,  as  it  is  far  too  expensive. 
Go  rather  to  one  of  the  many  outlying  towns. 

Imagines. — An  old-world  town,  sleepy  and  dull.  Much 
rich  Flemish  architecture.  Note  the  Cloth  Hall,  the  Grand 
Place,  the  Schepenen-Huis,  and  the  sixteenth-century  houses 
on  the  quays. 

Bruges. — Another  quiet  town,  showing  signs  everywhere 
of  decayed  prosperity.  Every  street  is  worth  lingering  over. 
Splendid  mediaeval  buildings  on  all  sides.  The  chief  objects 
are  the  Belfry,  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  Cathedral,  the  Library, 
and  the  Matson  de  1’  Ancien  Greffe. 

Ghent.— A town  similar  in  many  respects  to  Bruges. 
The  Belfry  is  worthy  of  note  and  has  a splendid  peal  of  bells. 
The  Church  of  St.  Bavon,  also  the  Abbey,  should  be  carefully 
studied,  internally  as  well  as  externally. 

Other  old-world  towns  that  call  for  attention,  if  time 
permits,  are  Ypres  and  Courtrai.  Their  days  of  prosperity 
date  back  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

Liege.— A brisk  commercial  town,  with  electric  cars 
running  in  all  directions.  Not  many  imposing  buildings  but 
several  fine  interiors,  especially  St.  Paul  and  St.  Jacques. 
Two  *good  market-places  and  a"  fine  courtyard  in  the  Palais 
du  Justice.  Plenty  of  typical  home-life  in  the  mining  quarters. 
The  surroundings  are  noted  for  their  splendid  scenery. 
The  rivers  Meuse  and  Ourthe  are  ideal  waterways  for  the 
photographer.  Chaudfontaine,  Tilff,  Esneux  and  Visd  may 
be  used  as  convenient  centres  for  walking  excursions. 

Di mars t,— This  town  lies  in  the  midst  of  ideal  scenery. 
The  delightful  river  and  the  historic  castles  are  the 
camera  man’s  chief  attractions.  Anseremme  and  HastiSre 
are  most  picturesque  localities. 

The  Ardennes. — Make  Luxembourg  headquarters — a 
romantic  fortress  town  standing  on  a precipitous  mass  of 
rock.  Diekirch  should  also  be  visited,  more  for  its  immediate 
surroundings  than  for  the  town  itself.  The  Ardennes  present, 
in  general,  mountainous  hillsides,  crumbling  castles,  winding 
streams  and  woodland  scenery  of  a wild  and  rugged  type. 
The  forest  harbours  many  kinds  of  smaller  wild  animals,  and 
most  parts  are  unfrequented.  The  roads  are  good  for  cycling. 

Dark-rooms  and  photographic  necessities  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  town  in  Belgium.  English 
plates  should  be  bought  with  circumspection,  as 
they  are  expensive  and  likely  to  be  stale.  Films 
may  be  obtained  in  most  of  the  towns.  Figs.  10-16. 
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S C.  Johnson. 


Figs.  13-16. 


S C.  Johnson 
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The  Ardennes, 

with  Cycle  and  Camera. 

By  H,  J*  LEWIS. 

[^®^pHERE  can  be  few  more  delightful  spots 
i |§  for  the  holiday- making  photographer 
JL  than  the  Ardennes.  Here  he  will  find 
L-~..  J as  great  a variety  of  scenery  as  he  can 
well  wish  for,  from  the  broad  Meuse, 
with  its  high  rocky  banks  of  limestone 
picturesquely  broken  up  with  masses  of 
dark-green  vegetation,  to  tiny  streams  winding 
their  way  through  wooded  valleys ; from  churches 
and  other  public  buildings,  rich  in  architecture,  to 
quaint  out-of-the-world  old  cottages  and  crumbling 
castles,  with  which  the  countryside  abounds.  Until 
recent  years  the  Ardennes  have  been  little  known 
outside  Belgium,  and  in  consequence  they  are  not 
yet  over-run  with  tourists  with  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  high  prices.  On  the  contrary, 
living  in  this  district  is  surprisingly  cheap,  and  for 
the  camera  man  who  is  willing  to  forego  the  luxury 
of  first-class  hotels  a holiday  in  the  Ardennes 
should  prove  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  one  spent 
in  England. 

Hotels  of  all  classes  ar3  abundant,  and  the  “cafd- 
restaurants  ” to  be  found  in  every  town  are  to  be 
highly  recommended  both  as  regards  price  and 
comfort.  Should  a stay  of  more  than  two  or  three 
days  be  contemplated,  “ en  pension  ” terms  should 
be  arranged  in  advance,  whereby  further  advan- 
tages in  price  are  to  be  obtained.  In  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  Ardennes  photographic 
materials  are  to  be  obtained,  but  one  should  not  rely 
upon  obtaining  English  sizes. 

Railway  connection  exists  between  the  principal 
towns,  and  is  supplemented  by  numerous  services 
of  diligences.  Railway  travelling  is  cheap.  The 
third-class,  though  not  so  comfortable  as  in  England, 
is  by  no  means  a hardship. 

The  Cyclist  will  find  the  roads  decidedly  hilly 
but  rideable,  and  they  are  kept  in  excellent  trim. 
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Fishing  is  good  in  all  parts,  and  men  of  the  gun  are 
well  “ en  Evidence  ” in  the  Rochefort  and  Laroche 
districts  during  the  autumn. 

The  cyclist  should  start  at  Namur,  visiting  Dinant, 
Givet,  and,  time  permitting,  Bouillon  and  the  valley 
of  the  Semois;  Rochefort  and  Laroche,  following 
the  valley  of  the  Ourthe  to  Li 4ge,  whence  a run  to 
Spa ; then  returning  from  Li^ge  to  Namur  by  the 
road  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

Perhaps  the  two  best  centres  from  which  to 
explore  the  Ardennes  are  Dinant  and  Laroche,  and 
if  only  one  is  to  be  chosen  it  should  be  Dinant. 
For  the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Semois  and  the 
Ambl&ve,  Bouillon  and  Remouchamps  respectively, 
should  be  resorted  to.  For  those  visiting  the 
Eastern  Ardennes,  the  best  centre  would  probably 
be  Luxemburg,  with  its  picturesque  old  castle. 

Dinant  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Meuse,  and  several 

food  views  should  be  secured  by  taking  a walk  past  the  Roche 
Bayard,  through  Anseremme,  over  the  railway  bridge  (from 
which  a fine  panoramic  view  of  the  Meuse  is  to  be  had)  and 
returning  to  Dinant  by  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  The  fine 
Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame,  supposed  to  date  from  the  13th 
century,  is  in  good  preservation  and  well  worth  a visit. 
Dinant  lies  in  the  centre  of  a district  abounding  in  old  ruined 
castles  and  rich  in  legend-lore. 

Mamur,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Dinant,  is  best 
reached  by  steamer  down  the  river  (or  by  train).  Note  the 
interesting  ruins  of  Creve  Cceur  and  Montaiglo  and  the  Roche 
aux  Corneilles— the  Jackdaws  Rock,  on  the  left  hand-side  of 
the  river.  Many  pretty  pictures  may  be  secured  by  the  river- 
side. Extensive  views  over  the  vallevs  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Sambre  from  the  fort,  which  can  be  ascended  by  elevator 
railway.  The  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Loup  is  well  worth 
an  exposure. 

Hastier©  and  GSvei,  By  steamer  up  the  river  (or  by 
train).  A beautiful  trip,  passing  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
Meuse,  which  is  especially  fine  at  Waulsort  between  the  Park 
of  Freyr  and  St.  Walh&re.  Good  view  over  the  frontier  of 
France  and  Belgium  from  the  terrace  of  the  fortress  of 
Gharlemont  (Givet). 

Chateay  de  WaSzin.  About  four  miles.  Pretty  road. 
Ferry  across  at  the  Mill  of  Walzin,  a good  view  of  the  Ch&teau 
is  then  obtained.  F u rfooz  is  reached  by  a small  path  through 
the  woods,  terminating  opposite  La  Chandelle,  a rock  worthy  of 
notice  on  account  of  its  curious  candle-like  shape.  Here  is  a 
ferry.  Mount  the  heights  by  a steep  path.  Very  extensive 
view  from  the  top  with  La  Chandelle  beneath.  A few  miles 
further  on  is  Vive-Celles,  with  its  castle. 
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Creve-Geeur  and  fVlontalgle.— These  ruins  are  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  Dinant ; the  latter  is  especially 
picturesque. 

The  Fends  de  Lefife,  a pretty  gorge,  through  which 
runs  the  small  stream,  the  Leffe,is  but  a short  walk  from  Dinant. 

The  Ruins  of  Pollvach  are  best  reached  by  steamer 
to  Houx. 

Rochefort,  chiefly  reseated  to  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Grotte  de  Han,  does  not,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  possess 
great  interest  for  the  photographer. 

Laroche  is  situated  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Ourthe, 
and  is  surrounded  in  nearly  all  directions  by  hills.  The  river 
is  very  pretty  just  here,  and  should  be  well  explored  both  up 
and  down  stream.  The  ruins  of  the  gloomy  old  castle  should, 
be  viewed  from  different  positions  on  the  hills. 

Houffaiise  is  a favourite  excursion  from  Laroche,  a 
distance  of  about  10  miles.  Wild  and  rugged  scenery.  Ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  but  view  has  been  spout  by  erection  of  a 
hideous  building. 

Le  Herou,  about  8 miles,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
Ourthes,  provides  fine  rock  and  river  scenery. 

The  Forest  of  St.  Hubert  lies  some  7 or  8 miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Laroche. 

A tramway  connects  Laroche  with  Melreux,  whence  a 
train  may  be  taken  to  Aywaiile  or  Remouchamps  in 
order  to  explore  the  beautiful  valley  of  theAmblive,  which 
presents  some  of  the  finest  se«n«rf  to  bs  found  to  the 
Ardennes. 

Chateau  d©  iVIorsfjarcIh'*,  particularly  fin©  In  its 
picturesque  situation  and  surrounded  by  foliage.  Further 
up,  past  Sedoz,  the  river  becomes  a rapid,  known  as  Fonds 
de  Quarreux,  the  water  rushing  along  amidst  huge  boulders. 
Further  up-stream  is  the  beautiful  Cascade  of  Coo,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  neighbouring  mountain,  Belvedere  J eau, 
are  magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Bouillon,  on  the  Semois,  possesses  an  imposing  castle 
and  the  scenery  all  around  is  of  a most  charming  description. 

The  valley  of  the  Semois  is  admirably  suited  for  a walking 
tour  of  4 or  5 days.  The  river  is  continually  winding  in  its 
course  and  provides  abundant  material  for  the  photographer. 

The  Eastern  Ardennes  are  not  Belgian,  but  are  situated  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  The  old  town  of  Luxem- 
burg, with  its  celebrated  castle,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment.  About  20  miles  from  Luxemburg  is  Diekirch,  in  a 
charming  district.  From  Diekirch  a steam  tramway  runs  to 
Vianden,  with  beautiful  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  There  is  much 
fine  scenery  around  Vianden.  At  Echternach  on  the  Sure, 
about  10  miles  from  Diekirch,  is  a very  fine  abbey  in  good 
preservation.  It  dates  from  the  11th  century  and  contains 
some  beautiful  carved  work.  Figs.  17-25. 
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Preliminary  Note  on  the 
English  Lakelands, 

By  THE  EDITOR. 

* *“i 

HERE  are  various  widespread  miscon- 
ceptions regarding  the  English  Lake- 
lands. First,  it  is  wrongly  supposed 
that  fine  weather  is  the  exception. 
But  from  May  to  October  it  will  com- 
pare  favourably  with  most  of  the 
English  watering  places.  Again,  the 
charges  for  accommodation  are  certainly  under 
rather  than  over  those  at  most  seaside  resorts. 
Food  also  is  quite  as  cheap,  though  perhaps  not  in 
such  great  variety.  Coaching  charges  are  dis- 
tinctly moderate.  Roads  are  well  kept  and  much 
patronised  by.  cyclists.  The  climate  is  invigorating. 
The  scenery  is  far  more  varied  than  is  generally 
supposed.  We  have  lofty  mountains  and  rocky 
passes,  rolling  uplands  and  lowland  pasturage, 
heather  and  fern-elad  moorland,  wooded  slopes, 
leafy  lanes,  rushing  streams  and  gently  flowing 
brooks,  farmsteads,  with  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
fields,  reaping,  ploughing,  and  other  agricultural 
occupations.  The  woodman  and  the  shepherd  are 
frequently  to  be  found  at  their  respective  work. 
The  local  sport  gatherings  for  wrestling,  “ hound- 
dog-trails, 9?  pigeon  flying,  fell  racing,  leaping,  etc., 
are  all  of  interest  to  the  hand-camera  user.  Cloud 
effects  are  particularly  fine  in  this  part  of  England, 
especially  in  showery  weather.  Many  of  the 
villages  contain  picturesque  cottages,  agreeably 
grouped.  Numberless  little  streams  and  small 
lakes,  locally  called  “ tarns,”  are  to  be  found  on  all 
sides.  In  a word  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
part  of  England  where  such  a variety  of  photo- 
graphic work  may  be  had  within  so  small  a radius. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  plan  so 
cheap  a holiday  for  a young  fellow  with  a cycle 
and  camera,  provided  he  be  content  to  put  up  at 
the  numerous  roadside  inns  and  homely  but  clean 
and  comfortable  cottages,  where  a bed  and  good 
breakfast  may  be  had  for  a very  moderate  sum. 
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H.  J.  Lewis. 


H.  J.  Lewis. 


Figs.  21-25. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTE  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LAKELANDS, 


The  best  way  to  photograph  the  English  lake 
country  is  to  work  from  various  centres.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  giving  the  order  of 
merit  of  the  different  centres  : — (1)  Keswick,  (2) 
Ambleside,  (3)  Bowness,  (4)  Patterdale.  Wast- 
water  and  Ennerdale  may  be  visited  from,  the  sea- 
side village  of  Seascale. 

In  conclusion  perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
reminding  the  inexperienced  photographer  that 
large  sheets  of  water  such  as  lakes  seldom  yield 
satisfactory  pictures.  And  in  the  English  Lakelands 
the  lakes  themselves  form  an  almost  insignificant 
part  of  the  pictorial  material.  In  fact,  if  most  of 
them  were  dried  up  the  pictorial  photographer 
would  hardly  miss  them. 

Keswick  and  District. 


r? 


By  R.  DALE. 


I 
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only  one  centre  of  the  English  Lakeland 
can  be  visited  then  let  it  be  Keswick. 
Because  from  here  we  may  most  easily  get 
a good  general  impression  of  the  various 
i » i kinds  of  scenery  and  photographic  subject 
matter.  Not  only  have  we  the  help  of  the 
railway  in  visiting  Bassenthwaite  Lake 
and  Ullswater,  but  also  a good  service  of  coaches  at 
very  moderate  rates  to  most  of  the  other  lakes  of 
the  district.  There  is  abundant  hotel  and  boarding- 
house accommodation,  as  well  as  private  apartments 
to  suit  all  purses.  The  charges  compare  favourably 
with  those  at  the  seaside  holiday  resorts.  Food  is 
plentiful,  varied,  and  moderate  in  price.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a picturesque  market  hall — 
often  mistaken  for  a church.  In  and  around  this 
on  Saturday  (the  market  day)  may  be  found  plenty 
of  work  for  the  hand-camera  man.  Again  this 
market  square  is  an  interesting  daily  scene  when 
the  various  coaches  with  their  scarlet-coated  drivers 
are  departing  or  arriving.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a pretty  public  park  alongside  the  river 
Greta.  Here  are  tennis  courts  and  bowling  greens. 
Fishing,  of  course,  can  be  obtained  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes. 
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Bathing  is  provided  for  from  suitable  sheds  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  (This  lake,  viz.,  Derwent 
Water,  is  sometimes  called  Keswick  Lake.)  Its 
nearest  point,  the  boat  landing  place,  is  within  a 
few  minutes’  easy  walk  of  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  lake  is  well  supplied  with  small  and  large  boats 
for  hire  at  very  reasonable  charges. 

Numerous  small  private  carriages  ply  for  hire  in 
the  streets.  (It  is  desirable  to  arrange  inclusive 
terms  with  the  driver  before  starting.)  Several  of 
the  places  here  below  mentioned  are  within  an 
easy  walk.  It  is  useful  to  know  that  one  need  not 
always  take  the  entire  round  with  the  public 
coaches.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  go  a certain 
distance  by  coach  and  then  walk  back,  or  vice 
versa.  When  the  coaches  are  not  full  they  will 
generally  take  a passenger  for  part  of  their 
journey. 

Millbeck,  Applethwaite  and  Ormathwaite  are 

three  picturesque  hamlets  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw,  within  a 
very  easy  walk  from  Keswick,  and  well  worth  visiting  with  a 
camera. 

Greta  River  should  be  followed  up  and  down  stream  in 
search  of  “ bits.” 

Derwent  Water  should  be  thoroughly  explored  by  boat, 
and  also  by  walking  along  the  loads  which  surround  it. 

Friars*  Crag,  just  beyond  the  boat  landing,  will  provide 
half  a dozen  pictures  at  least.  Ruskin  mentions  this  place  in 
particular,  thus:  “The  first  thing  which  I remember  as 
an  event  in  my  life  was  being  taken  by  my  nurse  to  Friars’ 
Crag  on  Derwent  Water.”  “ The  Spirit  of  God  is  around  you 
in  the  air  you  breathe.  His  glory  in  the  light  you  see  and  in 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  and  the  joy  of  its  creatures.  He 
has  written  for  you  day  by  day  His  revelation  as  He  has 
granted  you  day  by  day  your  daily  bread.” 

Lodore. — Walk  along  E.  side  of  lake,  or  6d.  ’bus  fare  from 
Market  Place  or  Station. 

Castle  Head. — A slight  eminence  near  the  town  from 
whence  fine  panoramic  pictures  may  be  obtained. 

Latrigg.— A fairly  easy  climb  to  a somewhat  higher 
point,  yielding  more  extensive  panorama.  View  of  Keswick, 
Derwent  Water  and  Bassenthwaite  Lake. 

Skiddaw.— A half-day  easy  climb,  passing  Latrigg  en 
route.  Extensive  views  from  various  points.  Part  of  this 
walk  is  through  a wood,  affording  picturesque  subjects. 

Bassenthwaite  Lake.-  By  train  to  Bassenthwaite 
Station.  Not  so  photographic  as  some  of  the  other  lakes,  yet 
worth  visiting. 
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Braithwaite  (Station).~~A  picturesque  mountain  stream 
flows  through  this  charming  village.  Pictures  abundant  here. 

Whin  latter  Pass-— This  commences  just  beyond  Braith- 
waite  village  and  gives  good  views  of  the  Greta  Valley. 

Portinscaie.-— Almost  adjoining  Keswick.  A hamlet 
situated  near  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  Cottage  subjects. 
Southey’s  monument  and  interesting  font  in  church. 

Vale  of  Newlands.— A charming  walk,  reached  by 
through  Portinscaie.  Varied  landscape,  with  distant 


Grange.— A hamlet  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  Here 
are  some  picturesque  bridges  which  help  to  make  several  good 
studies.  This  village  may  be  reached  by  either  of  the  roads 
running  round  the  lake,  or  by  the  Lodore  ’bus. 

Brigham — a village  about  one  mile  up  the  Greta,  will 
yield  one  or  two  river  bits  near  the  bridge  (evening  light). 

NaddSe  Beck,  a small  but  picturesque  little  stream, 
gives  three  or  four  “shady  glen”  subjects  (morning  sun). 

Druid’s  Circle,  worth  seeing.  Best  in  late  afternoon 
with  strong  cloud  effect. 

Vale  of“3.  John  should  be  visited.  Follow  the  Amble- 
side  road  as  far  as  Causeway  foot,  then  branch  off  eastward. 
S.  John’s  Church  worth  seeing.  Moorland  and  cattle  subjects 
in  this  district. 

Borrowdale,  Bowder  Stone,  Rosthwaite  and 
Seatolier  must  all  be  visited.  They  lie  more  or  less  in  a line 
southward  from  Grange.  T^iey  will  afford  more  subjects  for 
the  camera  than  one  is  likely  to  be  provided  with  in  one  day’s 
load  of  plates  or  films. 

Watend lath,— This  must  on  no  account  be  missed 
Leaving  the  Borrowdale  road  at  the  “ Ashness  Gate”  (see 
guide  post)  the  hill  path  is  followed  until  the  hamlet  of 
Watendlathis  found  nestlingamong  the  hills  beside  a tarn  and 
old  Roman  bridge.  On  the  way  we  pass  through  a wood  at 
the  top  of  Lodore  Falls.  Pictures  without  number  will  be 
found  during  this  walk.  Excellent  farmhouse  fare  obtainable 
at  one  of  the  houses  near  the  tarn.  The  pedestrian  should 
continue  over  the  heather-clad  fell  top  and  drop  down  into 
Rosthwaite  and  return  by  Grange. 

Coach  Trips. — (1)  Round  Bassenthwaite.  (2)  Round 
Thirlinere.  (3)  Round  Derwent  Water.  (4)  Buttermere  and 
Crummock  Water,  vid  Honister  Pass,  returning  vid  Vale  of 
Newlands.  (5)  To  Ambleside,  passing  Helvellyn,  Dunmail 
Raise,  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Water.  (13)  Ullswater  vid  Trout- 
beck  Station.  Figs.  26-33. 
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Ambleside  and  District. 


By  A.  M.  CLARKE. 
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MBLESIDE  is  a large  village  or  small 
town  situated  about  a mile  from  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Windermere.  This 
convenient  centre  may  be  reached  by 
coach  from  Windermere  Station  (about 
5 miles),  or  from  Keswick  (16  miles),  or 
from  Patterdale  and  Ullswater  (10 
miles).  Small  steamers  ply  on  Windermere  bet  ween 
Lake  Side  (south  extremity  of  lake)  and  Waterhead 
(north  extremity),  calling  at  Bowness,  the  port  of 
Windermere  village,  situated  about  mid-way 
between  the  other  two  landing  stages.  A bus  runs 
between  Waterhead  and  Ambleside  (1  mile). 

In  Ambleside  there  are  several  small  hotels  and 
abundant  apartments.  Prices  are  higher  in  August 
than  in  any  other  month,  but  even  then  those  with 
limited  means  can  generally  find  comfortable 
cottage  quarters  at  modest  rates.  Prices  of 
provisions  rule  somewhat  higher  here  than  at 
Bowness  or  Keswick. 

The  irregularity  of  the  streets  and  bits  of  the  old 
buildings  still  left  give  this  place  a certain  pictorial 
interest.  A small  stream  (turning  the  wheel  of  the 
mill,  beloved  by  painters  and  photographers)  runs 
through  the  place  and  yields  several  negatives. 
There  are  two  churches,  the  old  and  the  new,  but 
neither  of  them  has  any  special  photographic 
interest.  A curious  little  “Bridge  House”  should 
be  enquired  for  in  this  town.  The  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  coaches  in  the  market-place  yield 
good  snap-shots. 

Ambleside  is  not  particularly  interesting  to  the 
pictorialist,  but  it  is  a good  centre  for  walks  and 
coach  excursions. 


Slock  Gill  (or  Qhyil)  Force. — A small  fall,  reached  by 
a delightful  half-mile  walk  through  a beautiful  bit  of  woodland. 
Small  fee  charged.  Early  morning  or  late  afternoon  gives 
the  best  lighting  for  this  walk. 

Rydal  Falls.  (2  miles.)  Reached  by  walk  through 
Rydal  Village  (1£  miles).  Picturesque  bridge  and  glen  higher 
up  the  stream.  Rydal  Lake  close  to  the  Rydal  Road.  Rydal 
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Mount,  the  home  of  Wordsworth,  also  on  opposite  side  of 
road.  Not  particularly  pictorial,  though  interesting. 

Sweden  Bridges,  Upper  and  Lower.  (2  miles.)  Easy 
and  charming  walk.  Glen  scenery  about  the  lower  bridge. 
The  upper  bridge,  quite  small,  lies  in  the  open  moor,  and 
composes  well  from  two  or  three  view  points. 

Peiter  Bridge,  and  return  via  Fox  Gill,  River 
Rothay,  and  Miller  Bridge.  (3-4  mile  circuit.)  River  scenery 
with  over-hanging  trees,  stepping  stones,  cattle,  etc. 

Rothay  Bridge,  Brathay  Bridge  and  on  to  Skelwith 
Bridge  and  Falls  (3  m. ) : rocky  river  bed.  Foliage,  bridges, 
cottages.  A little  beyond  Skelwith  is  Elterwater — a small  but 
picturesque  lake,  well  worth  a visit  for  pictorial  purposes. 

Grasmere  Lake  and  Vi S Sage.  A little  beyond  Rydal 
water.  Grasmere  church,  worth  seeing.  Between  these  two 
lakes  is  a patch  of  marshland  with  picturesque  footbridge 
where  a timber  team,  cattle,  etc.,  may  often  be  found.  Known 
as  White  Moss. 

Loughrigg  Fell  (about  1000  feet)  is  an  easy  climb, 
gives  several  picturesque  farmstead  bits  on  the  way  and 
a good  general  view  of  the  district  from  near  the  top. 
Reached  via  Clappersgate  or  Miller  Bridge,  and  Browhead 
Farm. 

Wansfell  Pike  (1400  feet)  and  Troutbeck  (village  and 
valley).  The  former  yields  fine  panoramic  pictures.  Troutbeck 
is  a somewhat  long  and  straggling  village  with  some  curious 
and  picturesque  farm  buildings  and  yards.  By  following  the 
road  down  the  valley  we  may  return  by  Low  Wood  and  Water- 
head.  The  bit  of  road  between  the  two  last-named  places  is 
close  to  the  side  of  Windermere  and  affords  some  good  lake 
pictures. 

SkeSgill  (2  miles),  a woodland  walk  with  good  peeps  here 
and  there,  especially  from  a point  known  as  Jenkin  Crag, 
which  gives  perhaps  the  best  general  view  of  Windermere 
that  one  can  find. 

The  foregoing  are  all  easy  walks  affording  good 
camera  work.  Those  given  below  are  somewhat 
further  a-field,  but  well  worth  the  taking. 

Elterwater.  Passing  the  lake  of  that  name  to  the  small 
but  picturesque  village,  returning  via  High  Close  and  Red 
Bank  to  White  Moss  Bridge.  Or  continue  to  Langdale. 

Dungeon  Gill,  via  Skelwith,  Little  Langdale  Tarn, 
Blea  Tarn.  This  requires  a full  day  and  plenty  of  plates  or 
films.  The  scenery  around  Langdale  Pikes  and  Dungeon  Gill 
is  rocky  and  wild.  A long-focus  lens  required. 

Hawkshead,  a notable  village,  containing  several 
curious  streets  of  quaint  cottages,  which  will  give  several  good 
pictures.  Enquire  for  Gandy  Nook,  a curious  house  through 
which  the  road  passes.  Wordsworth’s  Cottage  is  worth  a 
glance.  Also  see  the  inside  of  the  Grammar  School  where  he 
was  educated.  Hawkshead  is  quite  near  the  head  of 
Esth waite  Water.  Passing  a pool  called  the  Priest  Pot,  follow 
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along  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  branching  off  at  the  village  of 
Sawney,  and  on  to  the  ferry  which  crosses  Windermere  Lake 
f-mile  south  of  Bowness,  or  take  the  steamer  from  Ferry 
Hotel  to  Waterhead. 

V^i  racier  mere,  though  easily  reached  from  Ambleside,  will 
not  be  found  to  yield  so  many  pictures  as  some  of  the  smaller 
lakes,  as  it  is  too  wide.  The  best  pictures  will  be  found  round 
about  the  Ferry  and  within  an  easy  walk  of  Bowness.  The 
southern  end  is  not  particularly  interesting. 

Coniston  Village  and  Lake  should  also  be  visited.  A 
good  walker  may  first  go  to  Waterhead,  thence  steamer  to 
Ferry  hotel.  Walk  alongside  Esth waite  water  to  Hawkeshead 
to  Coniston  waterhead,  and  on  to  Coniston  village,  passing 
through  Yewdale.  Fine  views  all  about  here.  Return  to 
Ambleside  via  Skelwith  Bridge  or  via  Brathay  Bridge. 

Kirkston©  Pass. — Except  for  the  view  from  the  top  of 
the  pass  this  walk  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  if  pictorial 
photographs  are  the  chief  consideration.  The  time  will  be 
better  spent  exploring  the  side  lanes  and  field  paths  which 
may  be  found  round  about  Rothay  Bridge,  Brathay  Bridge, 
Skelwith  Bridge  and  on  to  Cohvith  Force. 

The  visitor  to  Ambleside  should  procure  Middle- 
tons’  Guide  (6d)  locally  published.  To  sum  up, 
Ambleside  is  within  easy  walk  of  three  lakes,  viz., 
Windermere,  Rydal,  and  Grasmere.  Two  rivers, 
the  Rothay  and  Brathay  meet  at  the  edge  of  the 
town.  Several  other  small  streams  join  these 
rivers  “ hereabouts.”  The  landscape  is  varied,  and 
well  wooded.  Roads  are  good  for  cycling.  Field 
paths  and  bridges  are  convenient  for  the  pedestrian. 
As  Keswick  forms  as  it  were  the  north  gate  of  the 
lakeland  hills,  so  Ambleside  stands  amid  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  range. 

The  disadvantage  of  Ambleside  is  that  one  is 
dependent  on  a daily  coach  for  reaching  the  nearest 
railway  (5  m.)  viz.,  Windermere.  Figs.  34-41,  74. 


Ullswater  and  District. 
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LLSWATER,  the  largest  of  the  English 
lakes  next  to  Windermere,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  grandest  from  a scenic  point 
of  view,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  photographer.  As  there 
is  no  large  town  near  this  lake  it  is 
much  less  frequented  than  some  of  the 
There  are  no  signs  of  the  tread  of  many 
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footsteps,  as  is  the  case  at  Friars’  Crag  (Keswick), 
for  example,  nor  is  there  the  bustle  of  a place  from 
which  many  coaches  start,  as  at  Ambleside.  It  is 
an  ideal  place  for  lovers  of  quiet,  as  well  as  lovers 
of  exquisite  scenery. 

There  is  no  railway  station  near  Ullswater,  and  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  iron  roads 
have  been  made  apparently  with  a view  to  avoid  it. 
From  Penrith  one  can  get  a coach  to  Pooley  Bridge 
at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  from 
Pooley  Bridge  the  little  steamer,  which  plies  on  the 
lake,  will  carry  the  passenger  in  an  hour  to  Patter- 
dale  at  its  southern  end.  An  alternative  route 
from  Penrith  is  by  rail  to  Troutbeck  Station  (which 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  village  of 
the  same  name  near  Windermere),  and  from  thence 
by  coach  to  Patterdale.  Ullswater  can  also  be 
approached  from  Ambleside  by  coach,  via  the  Kirk- 
stone  Pass  and  Brothers  Water. 

Patterdale  will  be  found  the  best  centre  from 
which  to  work,  for  it  offers  endless  opportunities 
to  the  landscape  photographer.  There  are  numbers 
of  beautiful  spots  here  within  easy  reach,  of  which 
the  guide  book  makes  no  mention.  They  are  not 
to  be  found  on  the  highroads,  but  in  the  byways, 
and  wherever  a torrent  is  heard  tumbling  through 
a valley — and  theie  are  many  round  about  here, 
the  tourist  will  do  well  to  explore  its  margins.  He 
will  thus  come  upon  many  beautiful  scenes  which 
have  probably  never  before  been  searched  out  by  a 
camera-bearer,  and  he  will  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  securing  negatives  which  are  unique. 
The  road  towards  Brothers  Water,  and  that  leading 
to  the  Greenside  lead  mines  on  the  way  towards 
Helvellyn,  are  especially  rich  in  this  respect. 

There  is  plenty  of  accommodation  to  be  had  at 
Patterdale  and  at  Glenridding,  which  is  a hamlet 
close  at  hand  and  situated  on  the  western  margin 
of  the  lake.  The  Patterdale  Hotel  and  the  White 
Lion  Inn  are  about  300  yards  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake.  The  Ullswater  Hotel,  near  Glen- 
ridding, overlooks  the  lake,  and  the  steamboat  pier 
adjoins  it.  There  is  a coach  daily  to  and  from  Trout- 
beck  Station  for  Keswick  and  Penrith,  and  also 
to  Ambleside,  while  other  excursions  are  frequent. 
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The  visitor  is  advised  to  hire  a rowing  boat  for 
use  on  the  lake  if  he  is  making  any  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  many  places  can  thus  be  visited 
which  otherwise  would  be  quite  inaccessible.  The 
lake  at  the  Patterdale  end  is  so  shut  in  with  hills 
that  landing  can  only  be  made  at  certain  places. 
The  four  islands  should  be  visited,  as  they  command 
very  varied  views.  The  church  at  Patterdale  is 
modern,  but  there  is  a venerable  yew  tree  in  the 
churchyard  which  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Ulls water  is  about  nine  miles  long  and  is  divided 
into  three  reaches.  Its  scenery  is  best  appreciated 
from  the  deck  of  the  little  steamer  which  plies 
upon  its  waters.  There  are  three  or  four  piers  on 
the  lake  in  connection  with  different  villages,  which 
may  be  visited  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 

Sty  bar  row  Crag.— This  is  a much  photographed  head- 
land jutting  out  into  the  lake  north  of  Glenridding.  Varied 
effects  are  to  be  obtained  here  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 
On  very  calm  days  some  exquisite  views  of  the  opposite  side 
oi  the  lake,  with  reflections  of  the  hills  in  the  water  are  to  be 
had  from  this  spot. 

Brothers  Water.— This  is  a small  lake  which  is  passed 
on  the  coach  road  from  Ambleside  to  Patterdale.  As  it.  is 
little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  latter  place,  it  can  easily 
be  visited.  Many  views  can  be  had  from  its  banks.  The  high 
road  runs  at  one  side  of  it,  and  there  is  a footpath  at  the 
other.  The  afternoon  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  photo- 
graphing here. 

Angle  Tarn.— On  the  road  from  Patterdale  to  Brothers 
Water  the  position  of  Angle  Tarn  is  marked  by  a cascade  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  highway  which  tumbles  down  the  hill- 
side. This  cascade  can  be  reached  by  a good  climber  without 
much  difficulty,  and  many  good  views  can  be  obtained  close 
to  it,  and  from  the  tarn  just  above  it. 

Gowbarrow  Park  and  LyusSph’s  Tower.— Gow- 

barrow  Park  is  a beautifully  wooded  estate  of  about  one 
thousand  acres,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ulls- 
water  about  two  and  a half  miles  north  of  Patterdale  by  boat. 
The  steamers  do  not  touch  here,  for  there  is  no  pier,  but  there 
is  easy  landing  for  a small  boat.  There  are  many  deer  in 
the  park.  Lyulph’s  Tower  is  an  ivy-covered  castellated 
builcfing  used  as  a shooting  box,  and  here  permission  can  be 
obtained  to  walk  through  the  lovely  glen,  nearly  a mile  in 
length,  which  leads  to  Aira  Force.  Gowbarrow  Park  can  also 
be  reached  by  coach  from  Patterdale. 

Aira  Force.— This  is  the  celebrated  waterfall,  and  the 
only  one  of  note  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ullswater.  It 
tumbles  down  through  a fissure  in  the  rocks  which  close  in 
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Figs.  48-53.  S.  C.  Johnson. 
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the  glen  just  described,  from  a height  of  eighty  feet.  The 
volume  of  water  is  insignificant  except  after  rain. 

Helvellyn. — Good  climbers  will  doubtless  try  the  ascent 
of  Helvellyn,  which  peak  is  about  three  miles  from  Patterdale. 
Its  cone-like  top  can  be  seen  from  many  places  on  the  lake, 
but  is  hidden  from  Patterdale.  There  is  little  opportunity  for 
photography  during  the  ascent,  for  the  country  is  very  bare 
on  the  high  ground. 

But  on  the  road  to  the  mountain  soon  after  leaving 
Patterdale,  there  are  many  spots  which  will  tempt  the  tourist 
to  unpack  his  camera.  About  a mile  away  are  the  lead  mines, 
on  the  side  of  a rapid  mountain  torrent.  By  stepping  out  of 
the  beaten  track  and  picking  his  way  over  the  rocks, 
the  visitor  can  find  many  lovely  spots  which  have 
probably  never  been  photographed  before.  Here  are  hidden 
away  amidst  a waste  of  rocks  and  fir  trees,  many  a waterfall 
which  would  be  considered  worthy  of  honourable  mention  if 
it  occurred  in  any  less  favoured  part  of  the  country.  In  this 
direction  too  may  be  found  higher  up  many  vantage  points 
from  which  beautiful  views  of  Ullswater  can  be  obtained.  It 
would  be  simply  impossible  to  give  any  plain  directions  by 
which  such  spots  could  be  found  ; the  visitor  must  seek  them 
out  for  himself,  and  will  find  no  small  pleasure  in  that 
interesting  and  delightful  occupation. 

Coach  Trips. — (1)  To  Ambleside  via  Kirkstone  Pass. 
(2)  To  Troutbeck  Station  for  Keswick  and  Penrith  via  Gow- 
barrow  Park.  By  Steamer.— To  Pooley  Bridge  (for  Penrith) 
and  to  intermediate  piers  on  the  lake  for  access  to  different 
villages.  Figs.  42 — 47. 


The  Isle  of  Wight, 

By  STANLEY  C,  JOHNSON,  B.A, 

r | 

IE  JT  ENTNOR  is  considered  by  many,  and 

rightly  too,  as  the  photographic  centre 
| l of  the  Isle,  of  Wight.  Conveniently 

r—  • — *J  screened  from  the  winds  and  sheltered 
| C&A*  ” from  the  mid-day  sun,  it  forms  an  admi- 
•_ « M -J  rable  spot  even  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
hot  summer.  The  houses  are  built  in 
terraces,  Riviera  fashion,  and  make  an  imposing 
picture  when  viewed  from  the  sea.  There  are  just 
enough  shops,  but  not  too  many,  plenty  of  hotels 
and  apartments  at  the  usual  seaside  rates,  and  a 
fair  train  service  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  There 
is  good  bathing.  Fishing  from  boats,  chiefly  for 
lobsters,  is  a favourite  pastime  with  visitors.  Ex- 
cursion steamers  call  at  the  pier  and  run  to  most 
places  between  Brighton  and  Bournemouth.  Yacht- 
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ing  and  rowing  are  well  catered  for.  Cycling  is 
discouraging,  many  of  the  roads  being  either  too 
steep  to  ride  up  or  too  precipitous  to  coast  down. 
The  best  method  of  exploring  the  island  is  either 
on  foot — in  nowise  a bad  way — or  by  coach.  The 
prices  of  the  latter  are  very  reasonable : To  Alum 
Bay  and  the  Needles,  8s.  6d.;  to  Cowes,  5s.;  to  Hyde 
vid  Brading,  5s.  This  practically  covers  the  whole 
island.  Photographic  dealers  are  very  much  in 
evidence. 

There  is  nothing  to  record  in  the  town,  but  plenty 
on  the  beach  and  esplanade.  Bonchurch,  a pleasant 
little  cluster  of  cottages,  lies  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  Ventnor.  It  has  a picturesque  roadside  pond, 
a turreted  mansion  in  which  Swinburne  passed 
much  of  his  youth,  and  a pretty  little  church  dating 
from  1070  (?).  The  chancel  was  restored  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  carved  shield  and  cross  are  Nor- 
man, having  been  brought  to  England  by  French 
refugees,  the  old  fresco  on  the  north  wall  should 
be  noticed.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  tombs  of 
many  people  of  fame.  A little  further  on  is  the 
Landslip,  a thickly  wooded  forest  of  very  irregular 
surface.  By  leaving  the  main  paths,  and  wending 
one’s  way  down  to  the  seashore,  some  delightful 
pictures  may  be  secured.  Luccemhe  Chine,  and  a 
little  further  on  Shanklin  Chine,  are  fairly  interest- 
ing. There  is  nothing  else  to  photograph  at 
Shanklin. 

Leaving  Ventnor  at  its  western  extremity  Steep- 
hill  Cove  is  reached.  Here  are  two  or  three  boat- 
menders  huts,  which  make  good  material.  Further 
on  is  St.  Lawrence,  a pretty  little  village.  The  church 
is  said  to  be  the  smallest  in  England,  but  all  that 
is  here  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is  extremely  small. 
Continuing,  we  soon  reach  the  Under  cliff,  probably 
the  finest  part  of  the  island.  Tall  waving  trees, 
deep  clefts,  and  weird  grottoes  are  but  a few  of  its 
charms.  Near  by  is  St.  Catherine's  Lighthouse, 
both  picturesque  and  educational.  The  keepers  are 
very  obliging  and  ready  to  assist  in  any  reasonable 
photographing.  Niton  Church  and  Blackgang  Chine 
are  close  at  hand.  The  latter  is  so  completely  bare 
of  vegetation  that  it  is  worth  a plate.  Shady  lanes 
lead  to  Ckale.  The  church  is  of  a very  bold 
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Perpendicular  type.  The  abbey  is  now  used  as  a 
farmhouse;  it  contains  many  relics  of  antiquity. 
Following  the  finger-posts  inland  we  come  to 
Godshill,  a tiny  village,  proud  of  its  name,  its 
square-towered  church,  and  its  cluster  of  cottages. 
But  the  great  charm  of  the  island  lies  in  its  scenery, 
everywhere  delightful  and  refreshing,  its  narrow 
lanes  overhung  with  trees,  and  its  tiny,  out-of-the- 
way  villages.  The  latter,  as  they  very  often  harbour 
disused  agricultural  implements,  are  extremely 
profitable  picture  studies. 

The  one  blot  on  the  whole  district  is  its  railway 
system,  with  its  slow  trains  and  exorbitant  fares. 

Sarsdown. — Bathing  and  sands  finest  in  the  island.  Hotels 
and  apartments  numerous.  Beyond  beach  and  sand  scenes 
little  or  nothing  to  photograph. 

Ryda. — A town  with  every  convenience.  Rather  expen- 
sive, especially  in  August.  Good  bathing  and  boating.  The 
best  centre  for  railway,  coach,  and  steamboat  excursions.  The 
streets  and  buildings  are  too  clean  and  new  for  the  photo- 
grapher’s liking.  The  pier  is  the  best  place  for  snap-shotting. 

Newpori.--An  enterprising  town  with  many  good  shops. 
The  tomb  of  Princess  Elizabeth  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church  is  of 
historical  interest.  A mile  to  the  south-west  is  the  village  of 
OaHsbrooke  and  the  Castle  (admission  fourpence).  Note 
particularly  the  Mediaeval  architecture  of  the  Governor’s 
house,  the  ca.stle  gateways  and  outer  doors,  one  of  which  bears 
the  initials  E.R.  (Elizabeth  Regina),  and  the  Well  House. 
The  village  calls  for  attention.  Whippingham  Church  is  some 
three  miles  to  the  north  ; quite  modern  and  only  worth  visit- 
ing foe  its  associations. 

Cowes. — An  aristocratic  town  with  many  branch  shops  of 
West-End  London  firms.  Every  facility  for  rowing  and  yacht- 
ing ; the  sole  interest  of  the  district  is,  in  fact,  wrapped  up  in 
boating.  Not  many  buildings  of  note.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  about  a hundred  years  old,  possesses  a very  fine  and 
rare  picture  by  Allessandra  da  Messina.  The  surrounding 
country,  especially  Parkhurst  Forest,  is  pleasing.  Osborne, 
the  quondam  Royal  residence,  is  close  at  hand.  Only  of  interest 
for  its  historic  connections. 

Freshwater. — Quiet  harbour.  The  church  contains  some 
very  old  fragments.  The  Arched  and  Stag  Rocks  make  good 
pictures.  Country  around  is  bleak  and  rugged.  Alum  Bay 
and  the  Needles  are  within  a few  miles.  They  should  both 
be  visited. 

Brading.— Though  somewhat  small  and  dirty,  yet  by  far 
the  most  interesting  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  church, 
though  restored  in  parts,  dates  back  to  very  early  times — 
Transitional-Norman  with  an  Early  English  tower.  Note  the 
Oglander  Chapel,  the  sun-dial,  the  Bull  Ring,  and  the  stocks 
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in  the  Town  Hall.  The  latter  has  space  for  five  legs.  Many- 
quaint  and  dilapidated  cottages  on  the  main  street ; old 
pumps,  etc.,  in  the  courts.  The  tomb  of  “Little  Jane”  is  in 
the  churchyard ; her  cottage  still  stands  in  a lane  just  off  the 
main  road.  The  Roman  Villa  (admission  one  shilling)  is  not 
far  off.  There  are  opportunities  for  securing  a few  negatives 
of  antiquarian  interest. 

Qmarr  Abbey  (1132). — A historic  old  fortress ; ivy  covered, 
very  much  weather-beaten. 

St.  Helens. — Quiet  little  pleasant  place.  The  tower  of 
the  old  church  very  picturesque.  The  body  of  the  edifice  was 
broken  up  by  the  sea.  Brading  harbour  should  not  be  missed. 

Arreton. — The  “Dairyman’s  Daughter”  lived  here.  Her 
tomb  is  in  the  churchyard.  The  Manor  House,  near  by,  is  a 
remarkable  Jacobean  mansion. 

Shalfleet. — Pretty  village.  Early  English  church,  with 
Norman  tower.  Over  one  of  the  doorways  is  a curious 
carving  of  some  note.  There  are  a few  half-day  excursions 
on  the  various  railways.  Figs.  48 — 53. 
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The  Yorkshire  Coast. 

By  A.  TYKE. 

ROBABLY  the  best  centre  for  the  photo- 
grapher is  the  town  of  Whitby.  It  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk. 
The  population  is  about  12,000.  Hotels 
and  apartments  abundant,  at  the  usual 
seaside  rates.  Ample  accommodation  for 
comm  issariat  shopping.  A weekly  market 
offers  opportunity  for  obtaining  country  produce, 
as  well  as  interesting  snap-shots.  A stretch  of 
sandy  coast  at  the  foot  of  a cliff  affords  safe 
bathing.  Fishing  from  the  various  harbour  piers 
is  a popular  sport.  On  the  cliff  top  is  a promenade 
garden,  with  band,  concert  and  reading  rooms. 
Boating  up  the  river  and  around  the  coast  is  amply 
catered  for.  The  photographer  who  is  a family 
man  therefore  need  have  no  hesitation  in  selecting 
this  centre.  There  is  little  if  anything  in  the  way 
of  coaching,  but  excursion  coasting  steamers 
occasionally  call.  Railway  accommodation  is 
abundant ; one  line  runs  north  and  south  following 
the  coast,  and  two  others  branch  inland.  The 
number  of  cyclists  seen  here  indicate  favourable 
roads.  The  harbour  is  a fisherman’s  port,  and  at 
all  states  of  tide  one  may  find  fishing  smacks  in 
endless  variety  of  positions  and  groupings.  There 
are  several  small  piers  around  the  harbour  which 
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Figs.  54-61. 
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Figs.  62-68. 
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are  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  photographer. 
The  figure  studies  of  this  place  have  been  made 
world-famous  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  to  whom 
pictorial  photography  owes  a long  debt.  Pictures 
of  fisherfolk  around  craft  may  be  found  any  time 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  hand-camera  man 
must  not  miss  the  fish  auctions  on  the  quay  soon 
after  the  boats  come  in.  Their  hour  of  departure 
also  should  be  watched  for. 

The  river  mouth,  i.e.,  harbour,  divides  the  town 
into  an  old  and  new  part.  In  the  latter  there  is 
but  little  of  the  picturesque.  But  in  the  “ arid 
toon”  there  are  a good  many  picturesque  houses 
and  courts,  or  “ yards  ” locally  called.  The  old 
church,  abbey  ruins,  tithe  barn,  and  a modern  but 
quite  sightly  cross  are  clustered  about  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  199  stone  steps.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  is  an  old-world  market  house,  which  will  help 
in  several  pictures.  The  various  alleys,  especially 
Tin  Ghaut,  leading  down  to  the  water  side,  yield 
good  pictorial  matter.  The  upper  harbour,  above 
the  bridge,  should  be  visited  from  both  banks  and 
also  in  a boat  at  low  water.  Views  of  the  harbour 
should  be  sought  for  in  the  early  morning  or 
towards  evening,  when  the  cottage  smoke  greatly 
aids  pictorial  effect.  A fine  general  view  of  the 
harbour  is  obtained  from  Larpool,  a little  higher 
up  than  the  ship-building  yard.  The  old  jet 
workers’  shops  along  the  'cliff  side,  also  the  fish- 
curing huts,  must  be  sought  out  and  used  as  fore- 
ground bits. 

Good  lamplight  effects  along  the  quay  side  and 
in  parts  of  the  old  town  are  obtainable  just  about 
sundown.  A small  fee  admits  the  photographer  to 
the  abbey  ruins. 

The  coast  is  rocky  and  indented,  southward  of 
the  harbour.  Northward  it  is  less  rugged  and 
more  or  less  grass  covered.  The  base  of  the  cliffs 
on  the  south  side  (called  Scaurs)  is  rich  in  pictorial 
matter  at  low  tide.  A few  fisher  lasses  and  lads 
will  help  for  a small  honorarium. 

The  coast  line  should  be  used  for  visiting  all 
stations  as  far  north  as  Saltburn,  and  south  as  far 
as  Scarborough.  There  are  golf  links  about  a mile 
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from  the  town,  as  well  as  cricket  and  tennis 
grounds  on  the  edge  of  the  new  town. 

Whitby  is  photographically  interesting  by 
reason  of  its  inland  as  well  as  coast  scenery,  being 
so  varied  and  plentiful. 

Glen  Esk  and  Rigg  MilL — Easy  walk.  Woodland, 
streamlets,  small  waterfall.  Larpool  is  passed  en  route.  Cock 
Mill  should  be  enquired  for. 

Ryswas'p.- (Train  or  walk).  Village  scenery,  with  bits 
of  river.  Aisiaby,  a village  on  the  moor  edge.  Sneaton, 
another  upland  village  within  easy  walk. 

Sleights  (Station)  and  Failing  Foss  bring  us  on  to  the 
moor  amid  heather  and  bracken. 

Littiebeck,  a hamlet  near  a stream,  is  close  to  the  Foss 
(waterfall),  which  in  turn  is  reached  by  path  through  a wood. 

Fgton  Bridge  (Station).— Walk  through  ArnciifFe 
Woods  to  Glaisdale  (Station).  The  woods  abound  with 

gictures.  Close  to  Glaisdale  is  the  oft-photographed  Beggars’ 
Sridge  of  legendary  fame. 

Goat  h Sand  (Station).  — Moorland  scattered  village. 
Follow  path  near  railway  for  about  half  a mile  in  the 
direction  of  Whitby.  This  brings  one  to  a stream,  stepping 
stones,  a quaint  cottage,  bridge,  etc.  Favourite  spot  with 
painters.  Several  good  pictures  hereabouts. 

SaStwich, — Walk  along  cliff  top.  Southward.  Rugged 
rock  and  coast  scenery.  Pastoral  subjects.  Coast  panorama. 

Sandsend.-Seaside  village.  Northward.  By  train  or 
walk  along  coast.  Follow  the  streamlet  inland.  Village 
subjects.  This  is  the  station  from  which  most  pedestrians 
visit  Mulgrave  Wood.  Enquire  of  stationmaster  for  permits. 
Woodland  subjects.  Ruins  of  Mulgrave  Castle,  etc. 

Runswick  Bay  (Kettleness  Station). — One  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  English  coast.  Much  visited  by 
painters.  Cottages.  Boats.  Figure  studies.  Foliage.  Rock 
studies. 

Staithesa  — (Station).  Another  fisherman’s  village, 
abounding  in  good  subjects.  The  river  as  well  as  coast 
should  be  well  traversed. 

Robin  Hood’s  Bay. — (Station).  Best  visited  when  tide 
is  ebbing.  Preferably  early  morning  or  late  afternoon. 
Several  good  street  subjects,  as  well  as  fishing  boats  and 
fisher  folk  should  be  sought  for.  One  or  two  picturesque 
general  views  just  outside  the  village  may  easily  be  found. 

The  above  places  are  within  a circle  of,  say— 8 mile  radius, 
and  those  first  on  the  list  are  not  half  this  distance  away. 
The  following  places  are  all  well  worth  visiting,  though 
somewhat  further  afield: — Scarbor©’,  Haburn  Wyke. 

(Stainton  Dale  Station).  Saithurn. 

Cheap  day  and  half -day  tickets  are  occasionally  advertised 
at  the  railway  stations. 

Several  shops  in  the  town  supply  photographic  materials. 
Figs.  1,  54—68. 
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The  Peak  District,  Derbyshire. 


By  T.  C.  HEPWORTH. 


HIS  well-favoured  district  has  often  been 
compared  to  a miniature  Switzerland, 
Certainly  we  have  a variety  of  scenery 
here  to  tempt  the  tourist  photographer ; 
and  there  is  one  element  which  is  espe- 
cially helpful  in  picture-making,  namely, 
the  presence  of  water.  The  river  Der- 
went flows  through  a great  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  in  England, 
affording  pictures  almost  without  number.  Perhaps 
the  best  centre  for  the  tourist  is  Matlock,  which  in 
itself  is  full  of  beauties.  This  town  lies  in  a deep, 
narrow  ravine,  and  high  rocks  fringe  it  on  every 
side.  The  river  here  is  not  navigable,  but  small 
boats  can  traverse  a small  portion  of  it,  and  the 
photographer  is  advised  to  take  advantage  of  this 
manner  of  seeing  the  scenery.  There  are  many 
good  pictures  to  be  obtained  from  the  heights  above 
the  town,  while  all  around  the  place  there  are 
natural  curiosities,  which  will  afford  many  subjects 
for  photography.  Note,  for  example,  the  so-called 
petrifying  wells,  and  the  fishpond  full  of  warm 
water,  in  which  a number  of  large  fish  come 
regularly  to  be  fed  as  soon  as  they  see  a visitor 
approaching. 


Haddon  Hal 8 is  not  far  from  Matlock.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  example  of  an  old  English  home  of  the 
superior  kind  in  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a ruin,  but 
one  which  is  kept  in  excellent  repair.  Permission  to  photo- 
graph here  can  be  obtained  for  a trifling  sum,  and  the  many 
subjects  the  place  affords  well  repay  the  outlay.  Photographs 
may  be  taken  from  many  points  of  view  of  the  interior,  not 
forgetting  the  grand  flight  of  steps  which  lead  to  the  upper 
terrace  in  the  garden  and  Dorothy  Vernon’s  door.  Inside  the 
building  the  banqueting  hall  will  afford  more  than  one 
picture,  and  the  chapel,  the  private  dining-room,  one  of  the 
tapestried  bedrooms,  and  the  ballroom  will  give  further 
opportunities  for  good  work. 

Chats  worth  is  quite  a different  type  of  mansion,  and  is 
not  nearly  so  old  as  Haddon.  It  stands  in  a beautiful 
park,  which  is  eleven  miles  in  circumference.  The  building 
may  well  be  called  “The  Palace  of  the  Peak,”  for  it  is  a 
palace  indeed,  replete  with  valuable  pictures,  statuary,  and 
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other  beautiful  objects  of  art.  As  this  is  a private  residence, 
permission  to  photograph  inside  the  building  is  naturally 
withheld  ; but  there  are  plenty  of  exterior  pictures  to  tempt 
the  photographer.  One  will  be  the  famous  view  of  the  house 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  bringing  in  the  very 
elegant  bridge. 

This  is  not  the  only  bridge  which  crosses  the  Derwent,  but 
it  is  the  only  patrician  one,  and  while  the  others  are  of  a 
more  plebeian  character  they  are  very  beautiful  in  their  archi- 
tecture and  built  of  solid  stone.  As  it  probably  is  the  fate  of 
most  of  these  beautiful  bridges  in  these  days  of  heavy  traffic 
soon  to  be  replaced  by  hideous  structures  of  iron/  it  may 
be  as  well  to  secure  photographs  of  them  before  they  disappear. 

M id  dleton  Bale  may  easily  be  reached  from  Chatsworth. 
Here  is  a magnificent  pass  through  the  Limestone  Cliff's, 
where  many  striking  pictures  may  be  taken. 

Eyairs. — In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  village  of  Eyam, 
which  has  a history  quite  unique  amongst  the  isolated 
villages  of  England.  It  was  the  one  place  besides  the  Metro- 
polis where  the  terrible  Plague  of  London,  that  scourge  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  made  havoc  among  the  people.  Some 
of  the  many  graves  in  the  fields,  memorials  of  that  awful 
time,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Eyam  Church  is  worth  one  or  two 
plates.  There  is  a fine  Saxon  cross  in  the  churchyard,  and  a 
very  elaborate  ancient  sun-dial  over  the  door  of  the  porch. 

Hathersage— Hope— Castleion— Peak  Cavern.— 

There  is  a branch  line  on  the  Midland  Railway,  between  Shef- 
field and  the  Peak  country,  which  has  only  been  open  a few 
years,  and  this  line  gives  access  to  a portion  of  the  country 
previously  almost  unknown  to  tourists.  It  will  repay  the 
traveller  to  study  this  line  and  to  visit  the  various  places  upon 
it.  One  of  these  is  Hathersage.  There  is  a church  here  con- 
taining the  reputed  grave  of  Little  John,  the  famous  hench- 
man oi  the  outlaw  Robin  Hood.  Another  place  on  this  same 
line  of  railway  is  called  Hope,  and  this  is  within  a mile  of  the 
very  centre  of  the  Peak  district.  Here  is  Castleton,  with 
the  famous  castle  at  the  top  of  a steep  ascent,  which  was 
the  home  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  the  reputed  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  best  view  of  this  interesting  Norman 
fortress  is  to  be  °btained  from  Cave  Dale,  a gorge  in  the  rocks 
which  run  at  the  back  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  castle 
stands.  Some  three  hundred  feet  below  the  castle  is  the 
famous  Peak  Cavern,  which  is  said  to  extend  for  more  than 
two  thousand  feet  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  A fee  is 
charged  for  entry  into  the  cavern,  but  there  is  a wide  natural 
ante- chamber  to  the  cave  into  which  the  tourist  can  go  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  This  wonderful  entrance-hall  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  forty-two  feet  high,  and  three 
hundred  feet  long,  and  in  it  a number  of  ropemakers  have 
taken  up  their  quarters,  they  and  their  forefathers  having 
worked  here  for  hundreds  of  years  past.  The  scene  is  a 
curious  one,  and  a good  picture  can  be  obtained  from  the 
extreme  end  of  the  cave  looking  towards  the  entrance,  but  a 
dull  day  should  be  chosen  and  a backed  plate  used. 
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There  are  many  other  caves,  both  here  and  at  Matlock, 
but  a large  proportion  of  them  are  simply  disused  lead  mines, 
and  consist  of  winding  passages  through  the  rocks,  which  are 
very  damp  and  uncomfortable  to  traverse.  The  ideas  of  fairy- 
like  structures  in  the  way  of  caves  which  we  imbibe  from  our 
first  visits  to  the  pantomime,  are  not  here  borne  out  by  actual 
fact.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  obtain  an  interior 
view  of  one  of  these  subterranean  places  by  means  of  a flash- 
light, but  the  lum inant  employed  must  be  of  the  most  brilliant 
description,  or  else  no  result  can  be  looked  for. 

At  the  back  of  the  hill  which  bears  the  castle  on  its  top, 
there  is  a beautiful  gorge,  a wild  pass  which  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  village  of  Castleton.  All  through  this  district  there  are 
pictures  to  be  obtained  at  every  turn,  and  the  tourist  will  do 
well  to  avoid  the  beaten  track  as  much  as  possible. 

SVIiller’s  Dale— EVSonsal  Dale.— All  visitors  to  the  Peak 
district  should  make  a point  of  visiting  Miller’s  Dale,  and 
travellers  to  Manchester  by  the  Midland  line  have  many  a 
hurried  peep  at  this  wonderful  gorge  as  the  train  thunders 
through  the  cuttings  on  the  hill  side.  But  to  see  Miller’s  Dale 
properly  one  must  go  on  foot  and  walk  along  the  path  which 
borders  the  edge  of  the  river.  There  is  here  a succession  of 
the  most  wonderful  views  ; huge  cliffs  of  limestone,  mingled 
with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  the  whole  being  reflected  in 
the  placid  waters  of  the  river  below.  Some  of  the  scenery  of 
Miller’s  Dale  is  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  Miller’s  Dale  gradually  changes  its  name 
to  Monsal  Dale,  and  here  one  has  to  leave  the  river  side, 
for  a path  no  longer  exists,  and  in  many  places  the  traveller 
has  to  make  a long  detour  over  the  hills,  which  sometimes 
means  a climb  of  some  hundred  feet,  but  there  are  some 
splendid  views  to  be  had  from  the  summit  of  these  cliff  walks 
as  the  reward  for  one’s  trouble  in  getting  there.  The  tourist  is 
advised  to  carry  sandwiches  with  him,  as  well  as  a camera,  for 
houses  of  refreshment  are  few  and  far  between.  Good  accom- 
modation can  be  obtained  at  Matlock  to  suit  every  purse,  and 
in  a more  limited  degree  at  Castleton  and  Hope  (figs.  81-86). 

Berkshire  Downs  and  Wantage  District. 

Notes  of  a chat  with  HENRY  E.  DAVIS. 

HE  most  convenient  centre  for  exploring 
this  picturesque  district  is  Wantage. 
This  small  and  bright  market  town 

n (pop.  3700)  is  60  miles  from  Paddington 

Station,  and  may  be  reached  thence  in 
J less  than  a couple  of  hours.  The  town 
of  Wantage  is  connected  by  2J  miles 
of  steam  tramway  with  Wantage  Road  Station. 
There  is  ample  accommodation  at  the  Bear,  Blue 
Boar  and  King  Alfred’s  Head  Hotels,  and  lodgings 
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may  be  obtained  by  the  Tourist  Photographer. 
Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  are  a 
marble  statue  of  King  Alfred  by  Count  Gleichen, 
the  Victoria  Cross  Gallery  (modern),  in  which  are 
exhibited  the  collection  of  illustrative  pictures 
painted  by  the  Chevalier  Desanges,  presented  to  the 
town  by  the  late  Lord  Wantage,  picturesque  Alms- 
houses, and  a very  fine  14th  Century  Church.  The 
Vale  of  the  White  Horse  extends  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames  to  the  foot  of  the  Downs, 
where  lies  the  town  of  Wantage.  Celtic  camps, 
Roman  roads,  and  other  archaeological  remains 
abound.  Close  at  hand  are  the  Portway,  Icknield 
Street,  etc.  Among  the  people  of  note  connected 
with  this  place  are  King  Alfred,  who  was  born 
here;  Ivo  Fitzwarren,  father-in-law  of  “Dick  Whit- 
tington”; Bishop  Butler  (born  in  the  Priory,  which 
is  still  standing),  and  Street,  R.A.,  the  architect  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice.  The  Wilts  and  Berks 
Canal,  now  disused,  passes  close  to  the  town. 
Along  its  rugged  margins  are  many  picturesque 
bits.  The  water  way  is  blocked  with  aquatic  flora 
in  great  and  beautiful  variety.  At  frequent  inter- 
vals are  the  crumbling  bridges  and  decaying  locks ; 
these,  with  the  cattle  and  overhanging  trees  form 
an  endless  series  of  pictures.  The  scenery  of  the 
district  includes  picturesque  villages,  streams,  agri- 
cultural occupations  and  cattle  studies,  rolling  up- 
lands, sparkling  streams,  wooded  knolls,  field  paths 
and  by-lanes,  and  may  be  said  to  embrace  the 
chief  types  of  rural  English  landscape. 

Wantage  Church — A cruciform  structure  of  the 
13th  century,  with  more  recent  additions.  Nave 
roof,  carved  wood  screen,  chancel  stalls,  and  miser- 
eres 15th  century.  Numerous  brasses.  A second 
church  stood  close  by  the  present  building.  A 
Norman  doorway  of  this  building  is  preserved  in 
King  Alfred’s  School  and  is  in  marvellously  perfect 
condition.  The  town  possesses  noteworthy  educa- 
tional advantages  at  very  moderate  fees.  There  is 
a dark-room  at  the  disposal  of  visitors  in  the 
market-place. 

Finally,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  very 
kindly  folk  and  will  assist  to  make  a visit  thereto 
a pleasant  one. 
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The  Blowing  Stone,  distant  about  2 miles  from  the 
town  in  a westward  direction.  In  a large  block  of  stone  is  a 
hole.  By  blowing  into  this  a moaning  sound  may  be  produced. 

The  White  Horse  is  about  a mile  further  westward. 
This  excavation  is  attributed  to  King  Alfred  and  said  to 
commemorate  his  defeat  of  the  Danes. 

The  EVIagner,  a deep  hollow,  is  close  to  the  White 
Horse. 

Uffingtoti  Castle,  a British  Camp,  is  on  the  highest 
down  and  a short  distance  from  the  White  Horse. 

The  Dolmen,  or  Wayland  Smith’s  Cave  or  Forge,  men- 
tioned by  Scott  in  Kenilworth,  is  a little  beyond  the  camp. 

The  Punch  Bowl  lies  a mile  or  so  eastward  of  the 
Blowing  Stone. 

Sparsholt  has  a church  of  great  interest.  The  present 
structure  is  chiefly  of  the  decorated  period.  Two  wooden 
altar  tombs,  with  figures,  should  be  noted.  The  foundation  is 
attributed  to  Pre-Norman  times.  About  3£  miles  west  of 
Wantage. 

Letcombe  Regis.— Approached  by  picturesque  field 
path.  Church  Norman,  and  early  English  doorways  and 
arches  ; some  decorated  and  perpendicular  windows.  miles 
south-west  of  the  town. 

Leicombe  Bassett.— 1 mile  south  of  Letcombe  Regis. 
Church.  Chiefly  Norman  period.  A pretty  stream  may  be 
noticed  here. 

East  Locking©.— Church.  Norman  features.  South 
arcade  of  nave  has  carved  wooden  arches  and  columns.  A 
font,  dating  from  the  original  foundation,  probably  Saxon. 
Here  is  a picturesque  stream  and  Lockinge  House,  the  beautiful 
residence  of  Lady  Wantage.  A couple  of  miles  eastward  from 
Wantage. 

West  Hen ci red. — Norman  remains  in  church.  Pictur- 
esque stream  flows  through  the  village.  Distance  from 
Wantage,  3£  miles  to  the  east. 

East  Hendred.— 1 mile  east  of  West  Hendred.  The 
Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  contains  numerous  objects 
of  architectural  interest.  Note  the  various  brasses.  Fifteenth 
Century  lectern.  Canopied  roodloft,  and  arcading  separating 
the  two  south  aisles. 

Ardington  lies  2£  miles  eastward  from  the  town.  The 
church  is  chiefly  Early  English,  but  has  earlier  and  later 
portions,  i.e.,  of  Norman  and  Decorated  styles,  and  some 
noteworthy  carved  woodwork  ; also  a bust  of  Robert  Vernon, 
who  bequeathed  his  collection  of  pictures  to  the  nation.  These 
are  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  (i.e.,  “Tate 
Gallery”).  Note  the  font  cover  (modern)  also  two  crosses  in 
the  church-yard.  A model  village,  with  many  picturesque 
timbered  houses. 
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Denchworth.  (3  miles  north).  The  church  contains 
numerous  interesting  brasses.  Norman  and  Perpendicular 
features. 

Steventon. — This  village,  which  is  about  0 miles  N.  East 
from  Wantage,  has  a long  raised  causeway  running  beneath  a 
shady  avenue  and  is  bordered  by  several  elegant  houses  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Grove. — Picturesque  village  with  pretty  streamlet  run- 
ning through  it.  This  place  is  about  midway  between  the 
Station  and  the  town.  (Figs.  69-73.) 

Note.— We  are  very  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  E.  Davis 
for  the  foregoing  notes.  Not  only  has  he  kindly  lent  us  the 
accompanying  pictures,  but  also  placed  his  intimate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  this  highly  attractive  district  generously  and  un- 
reservedly at  our  service. 


North  Wales. 


By  T.  EVANS. 
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i ORTH  WALES  cannot  be  properly  seen 
from  any  one  centre,  but  if  the  visitor 
is  limited  for  time  then  let  him  make 
the  quiet  little  town  of  Conway  his 
headquarters.  Because  from  here  he 
will  have  the  best  railway  accommoda- 
tion for  going  east,  west  and  south, 
while  the  lively  seaside  resort,  Llan- 
dudno, is  only  4 miles  from  Conway  or  3 miles 
from  Llandudno  Junction  should  variety  be  needed. 
The  town  of  Conway  possesses  several  small  and 
comfortable  hotels,  and  private  apartments  may 
be  obtained  at  rates  somewhat  below  its  more 
fashionable  neighbour,  Llandudno. 

Conway  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Conway  river.  On  the  opposite 
bank  is  the  small,  but  rapidly  growing,  village  of 
Dyganwy  where  apartments  may  be  found. 
Visitors  staying  here  have  the  advantage  of  being 
midway  between  and  within  easy  walk  of  Llan- 
dudno and  Llandudno  Junction,  and  can  reach  the 
latter  without  crossing  the  bridge  and  paying  toll. 

The  chief  attraction  in  Conway  is  the  well- 
preserved  ruins  of  the  Edwardian  Castle.  This 
noble  pile,  seen  from  any  and  every  side,  is  always 
picturesque.  The  view  from  the  bridge  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  Wales,  and  having  been  seen 
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in  endless  photographic  exhibitions  may  therefore 
be  now  passed  over.  The  castle  walls  should  be 
inspected  from  the  sands  at  low  water,  when  many 
fine  pictures  may  be  secured.  The  fishing  and 
other  boats  at  this  state  of  the  tide  are  helpful  in 
the  foreground.  The  circuit  of  the  castle  walls 
should  be  followed,  for  this  walk  will  yield  many 
architectural  studies.  The  church  contains  a bust 
of  Gibson,  the  sculptor.  Fine  carving  of  chancel 
stalls,  screen,  and  an  early  font. 

Plas  Mawr,  a fine  old  house  at  the  top  of  the 
high  street,  should  be  seen  both  inside  and  out. 
The  old  “ Black  Lion  ” in  Castle  Street  is  also  note- 
worthy. Several  other  old  houses  may  be  found. 

Llandudno. — Easy  walk  or  by  tram.  The  circuit  of 
Great  Orme’s  Head  will  yield  fine  rocky  coast  studies.  The 
small  Church  of  S.  Tudno  is  more  interesting  than  pictorial. 
With  a long-focus  lens  a grand  view  of  the  Conway  estuary 
may  be  obtained  (at  low  water)  from  the  west  side  of  the  Head. 
Little  Orme’s  Head  also  gives  several  pleasing  rocky  shore 

Eictures.  Some  rough  ground  and  wind-blown  trees  lying 
etween  Dyganwy  and  Llandudno  make  good  moorland 
composition.  (There  is  usually  good  music  in  the  evening  at 
Llandudno.) 

Conway  River. — This  picturesque  stream  is  worth  two 
visits.  First,  by  the  small  steamer  which  adjusts  its  trips  to 
work  in  with  the  tide.  The  second  excursion  should  be  made 
by  means  of  the  railway  which  more  or  less  follows  the  stream. 
The  stations  are  Gian  Conway ; Tal  y Cafn,  Llanrwst  and 
Trefru  and  Bettws-y-coed.  The  first  will  yield  one  or  two 
riverside  studies.  The  others  afford  more  varied  subjects,  such 
as  tree  and  cottage  subjects,  s^mall  streams. 

Bettws  is  well  worth  a whole  day.  By  following  the 
stream  bank  many  good  river  bits  will  be  found.  The  often- 
photographed  Swallow  Falls  may  be  omitted  and  the  plate 
saved  for  something  not  quite  so  well  known.  The  ladder  or 
Miner’s  Bridge  may  be  similarly  omitted.  A fisherman’s  path 
by  the  riverside  will  be  found  worth  following. 

Penmaenmawr,  a rapidly  growing  seaside  place  with 
rocky  cliff  coast,  will,  of  course,  be  visited.  The  railway  which 
runs  close  to  the  sea  both  east  and  west  of  our  headquarters 
largely  spoils  this  coast  for  the  photographer. 

Llanfairfechan  another  place  not  unlike  Penmaen- 
mawr  is  worth  a half-day  visit. 

Aber  is  the  third  station  west  from  Conway.  Following 
the  stream  here  we  come  to  the  Aber  Falls.  Good  moorland 
and  rock  valley  work  here. 

Colwyn  Bay  the  second  station  eastward  from  the 
junction,  will  not  offer  much  to  the  photographer,  the  place  is 
too  modern— but  it  is  a pleasant  walk  to  old  Colwyn  where  is 
a pretty  glen-like  walk. 
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Uanciuias  is  worth  a visit.  By  following  the  small 
stream  several  good  river  subjects  will  he  found.  The  village 
is  not  particularly  picturesque.  The  remains  of  an  old  mill 
and  water-wheel  may  be  found  which  are  useful  for  a couple 
of  studies. 

and  Pensarn  are  not  of  much  photographic 

interest. 

The  tourist  is  advised  to  make  Rhyl  his  head- 
quarters for  a day  or  two.  This  is  a seaside  town, 
quite  devoid  of  any  pictorial  pretensions.  But 
eastward  some  sandhills  will  yield  several  pictorial 
bits.  Westward,  an  old  harbour  called  Foryd,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Clwyd  will  generally  he 
found  to  contain  some  old  boats  which  in  an 
evening  light  compose  agreeably. 

Rhy!  Sands  afford  frequent  opportunities  of  picturesque 
studies  among  the  shrimping  women,  and  also  fine  sunset 
effects  are  frequent. 

Giwyd—  This  river  is  worth  following  as  far  as  Rhuddlan. 
The  open  foreground,  mud-flat  banks,  and  cattle,  and  distant 
hills  in  the  background  make  more  striking  pictures  than  the 
“ pretty”  half-garden-like  valleys  further  west. 

Rhuddlan  village  is  uninteresting,  but  the  castle  ruins 
with  river  close  at  hand  give  some  simple  and  strong  pictures. 

St.  Asaph  the  next  station  along  this  valley  railway,  is 
interesting  for  its  cathedral  church.  Here  the  stream  and 
bridge  with  town  higher  up  will  give  some  pleasing  arrange- 
ments. An  afternoon  light  is  best. 

Der*foig£ii  a sleepy  little  town  more  or  less  perched  on 
a hill,  also  gives  some  good  general  view  pictures.  The  castle 
ruins,  though  quite  worth  inspecting,  do  not  yield  any 
pictorial  results.  Certain  modern  erections  are  much  in 
evidence. 

Prestatyn,  the  next  station  further  east  of  Rhyl,  is  quite 
uninteresting. 

Coaches  run  from  Rhyl  to  some  of  the  surround- 
ing villages,  but  few,  if  any,  of  these  excursions  are 
of  much  use  to  the  picture-making  photographer. 
From  Llandudno  we  have  rather  more  variety  in 
coaching  trips.  These  enable  one  to  get  a general 
idea  of  the  country,  but  they  do  not  give  the  time 
which  is  so  essential  for  thoughtful  picture-making. 

Briefly,  we  may  say  that  within  easy  walking 
distance,  i.e„  within  a five-mile  radius  of  Conway, 
the  observant  photographer  will  find  ample  material 
for  a fortnight’s  steady  work  in  negative-making. 
If  possible,  two  or  three  days  should  be  given  to 
working  round  Bettws,  the  same  length  of  time 
round  Rhyl,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  round  Conway. 
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A good  inch-to-the-mile  map  will  be  found  more 
useful  than  guide-books.  The  best  plan  in  working 
an  unknown  country  in  search  of  the  pictorial  is  to 
explore  all  the  streams  and  valleys,  for  the  higher 
one  gets  above  water-level  the  less  likely  one  is  to 
find  pictorial  matter,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
effectively  treat  it  by  photography.  The  camera- 
man may  wisely  forget  the  existence  of  Welsh 
mountains,  and  confine  his  attention  to  those 
objects  which  are  within  a half-mile  radius  of  his 
lens.  Mountain  scenery  photographically  rendered 
is  nearly  always  disappointing.  North  Wales 
abounds  in  what  painters  call  “good  foreground 
stuff,”  i.e .,  rocky  bits  of  river  bank,  quaint  cottages, 
bridges,  trees  overhanging  the  streams,  weedy  river 
banks,  etc.,  and  it  is  just  these  foreground  bits 
which  make  the  most  effective  lens  pictures. 
(Figs.  75-79,  101). 


Gloucestershire  (Gloucester  and  Bristol). 


By  A.  J.  LINFORD. 
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LTHOUGH  this  county  is  not  famous  as 
a holiday  resort,  it  contains  much  that 
is  interesting  to  the  student  of  photo- 
graphy in  all  its  branches.  The  best 
centres  are  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  at 
which  ample  accommodation  can  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  rates.  Com- 
municati°n  with  the  neighbouring  districts  from 
both  places  is  easy. 

The  architectural  photographer  will  be  kept 
extremely  busy,  for  the  county  is  singularly  rich  in 
noble  buildings.  The  cathedrals  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  are  far-famed,  and  will  provide  work  for 
several  days.  Within  short  distances  in  adjoining 
counties  are  the  cathedrals  of  Worcester,  Wells 
and  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath.  Every  period  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  is  well  represented,  e.g ., 
Saxon  work  at  Deerhurst  Priory,  Norman  Abbey 
at  Tewkesbury,  etc.  The  feudal  castles  of  Berkeley 
and  Thornbury  will  present  many  interesting 
features.  Old  half-timbered  houses  and  picturesque 
cottages  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts. 
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The  landscape  work  is  no  less  varied.  Gloucester- 
shire lanes,  with  their  tall  hedges  and  bright  flowers, 
rival  those  of  Devonshire.  Abundant  opportunities 
for  ploughing,  harvesting  and  other  agricultural 
studies  may  be  found.  The  river  scenery  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Wye,  Severn,  Bristol  Avon  and 
Upper  Thames  is  of  a pictorial  character.  Of  quite 
a different  kind,  but  perhaps  equally  beautiful,  are 
the  Cotswold  Hills  with  their  quaint  villages,  which 
lie  a short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  road.  The  Ship  Canal  at  Gloucester, 
and  the  docks  at  Sharpness,  Bristol  and  Avon- 
mouth  will  furnish  many  shipping  pictures  and 
figure  studies. 

In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  cathedral  naturally 
claims  early  attention.  Permission  to  photograph 
can  he  obtained  from  the  Dean.  A charge  of  2/6 
per  day  is  made.  All  parts  of  the  cathedral  are 
interesting,  but  the  cloisters  and  monks’  lavatorium, 
the  triforium,  transepts  and  ambulatories  are  most 
suited  to  pictorial  treatment.  Of  the  churches  of 
the  city,  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  (Southgate  Street)  and 
St.  Nicholas  (Westgate  Street)  should  be  visited. 

Several  old  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  town 
should  be  noticed,  e.g.,  the  New  Inn  with  its  court- 
yard, houses  in  New  Inn  Lane  and  adjoining  St. 
Nicholas’  Church,  a house  with  a carved  front,  and 
Robert  Raikes’  house  in  Southgate  Street. 

From  Gloucester,  railways  radiate  in  all  directions 
and  steamboats  ply  upon  the  Ship  Canal  between 
Gloucester  and  Sharpness.  The  roads  are  excellent 
for  cycling. 

The  city  of  Bristol  contains  much  that  is 
interesting.  The  cathedral  is  open  on  presentation 
of  the  “Red  Book”  of  the  R.P.S.  Affiliation,  or 
permission  can  be  obtained  from  the  Dean.  The 
Late  Norman  chapter  house  and  its  vestibule  and 
the  Early  English  Lady  Chapel  should  have  atten- 
tion. The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  is  not 
excelled  in  beauty  by  any  in  England.  The  Yicar 
gives  permission  to  photograph.  A porch  of  the 
Decorated  Period  is  very  fine.  Old  houses,  some  of 
Dutch  origin,  in  High  Street,  Wine  Street  and 
Victoria  Street  make  good  pictures.  The  quays 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE  (GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL). 


and  busy  streets  are  very  rich  in  subjects  under 
suitable  atmospheric  conditions. 

Bristol  has  excellent  facilities  for  excursions.  A 
good  service  of  electric  cars  takes  passengers  to  any 
of  the  suburbs.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
communicates  with  Bath,  the  West  of  England  and 
South  Wales,  while  the  Midland  runs  to  the  North. 
Steamboat  trips  may  be  made  from  Hotwells  to 
Weston,  Minehead,  Lynmouth,  Ilfracombe  and 
Cardiff.  The  roads  outside  the  city  are  very  good. 

The  following  places  may  be  visited  from 
Gloucester : — 

Tewkesbury  (lOf  miles  by  road,  15  by  rail).— Permission 
to  photograph  in  the  Abbey  is  obtained  from  the  vicar.  A 
charge  of  one  shilling  per  camera  per  day  is  made.  The  ambu- 
latory and  its  monuments,  the  Norman  nave  and  the  west 
front  should  be  noticed.  The  exterior,  with  its  Norman  tower, 
is  best  taken  from  the  grounds  of  an  adjoining  refreshment 
house,  or  from  a bridge  on  the  Gloucester  Road.  Tewkesbury 
also  contains  many  timbered  houses  of  quaint  design.  Note 
the  “Hope  Pole,”  “Berkeley  Arms”  and  “OldHatte  Shoppe,” 
in  Church  Street,  also  others  in  the  High  Street. 

Deerhurst  may  be  reached  by  footpath  along  the  river 
or  by  road  (4  miles).  The  attractions  here  are  the  remains  of 
a Saxon  priory  and  church.  Permission  to  photograph  from 
the  caretaker  ; fee  for  both,  6d. 

Wisichcombe  (6  miles  from  Beckford  Station,  M.R.,  or 
8 miles  from  Cheltenham). — The  church  has  curious  gargoyles 
and  carvings.  Picturesque  farms  and  quaint  cottages  abound 
here.  Sudeley  Castle  (1  mile)  has  interesting  ruins. 

Broadway. — (In  Worcestershire,  4 miles  from  Winch- 
combe).  A good  centre  for  pictorial  landscape  work  among 
the  Cotswold  Hills.  Fine  old  farm-houses  and  cottages  are 
plentiful,  the  interiors  of  many  of  these  deserving  attention. 

Forest  of  Dean. — This  may  be  reached  by  rail  from 
Gloucester,  but  can  be  better  explored  by  means  of  the  cycle, 
although  hills  are  plentiful.  Several  days  might  be  given  to 
this  tour.  The  places  visited  should  include  Lydney  for 
church,  cross,  Roman  fort  and  villa,  and  Speech  House 
Road,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  is 
convenient  for  the  best  of  the  remaining  stretches  of  wood- 
land. The  tour  may  be  extended  to  the  Wye  Valley. 

Berkeley.— (16  miles  from  Gloucester,  reached  by  road 
or  rail).  The  chief  attraction  is  the  Castle,  where  Edward  II. 
was  murdered.  Part  of  the  castle  is  shown  to  visitors,  and 
permission  to  photograph  (outside  only)  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Estate  Office.  The  Church  (early  English)  contains  monu- 
ments of  the  Berkeley  family  and  a window  in  memory  of 
Jenner,  of  vaccination  fame. 

Sharpness. — (Reached  by  steamboat  from  Gloucester 
twice  daily).  Extensive  docks  with  opportunities  for  figure 
studies  and  shipping  pictures. 
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From  Bristol  the  following  are  among  the  many 
places  which  may  be  visited : — 

Clifton. — The  finest  suburb  of  Bristol.  Proceed  by  car  to 
Hotwells  for  Bridge  and  Avon  Gorge.  Ascend  to  the  Downs 
(path  or  cliff  railway).  Many  subjects  on  the  Downs.  Fine 
views  seaward.  Cross  the  Bridge  for  Leigh  Woods. 

Henbury. — Tram  to  Clifton  Downs,  then  by  road 
through  Westbury  to  Henbury.  Visit  Church  and  the 
picturesque  Henbury  Cottages.  Return  by  King’s  Weston 
and  Combe  Dingle. 

Frene  hay. —Reached  by  car  to  Staple  Hill,  and  thence 
by  footpath.  Good  landscape  work  by  the  River  Frome. 

Bath.  (Road  or  rail,  12£  miles).  Permission  to  photo- 
graph in  the  Abbey  Church  from  the  Rector  and  Rural  Dean 
of  Bath.  No  fee.  * The  Roman  Baths  should  be  seen.  If  the 
Avon  be  followed  from  Bristol  to  Bath,  much  work  can  be 
done,  especially  around  Saltford. 

Avonmoyth.  (Rail  from  Hotwells,  6 miles).  Docks  with 
shipping  pictures.  A walk  along  the  sea-wall  to  Shirehampton 
will  yield  many  pictorial  opportunities. 

Chipping  SocSbury.  (Midland  Railway  to  Yate).  Yate 
Court  has  a fine  N orman  gateway.  Sodbury  is  an  old  town 
with  interesting  buildings.  The  villages  near  also  contain 
good  work.  At  Badminton  (6  miles  from  Yate)  is  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort’s  Park,  where  no  permit  is  required.  Figs.  87-92. 


West  Somerset. 


By  A.  J.  LINFORD. 
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INEHEAD  undoubtedly  is  the  best  centre 
for  this  picturesque  district.  It  is  a 
small  watering  - place  at  the  end  of 
g— • — • — j a branch  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way  from  Taunton,  and  distant  183 
miles  from  London,  and  can  also  be 
reached  by  steamboat  daily  from  Barry 
Docks,  or,  when  the  tide  serves,  from  Bristol. 
Coaches  run  daily  in  the  summer  from  Lynton  (20 
miles)  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
from  Dulverton  (19  miles).  The  cyclist  will  find 
good  and  easy  roads  from  either  Taunton  or 
Bridgwater.  Accommodation  to  suit  all  pockets 
can  be  obtained.  In  the  modern  part  of  the  town 
hotels,  boarding-houses  and  lodgings  are  abundant 
and  good.  Those  in  Quay  Town  are  less  preten- 
tious, but  are  comfortable  and  pleasantly  situated. 
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The  town  has  three  distinct  parts.  The  Old  Town 
is  perched  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  North  Hill. 
Its  narrow  streets  of  quaint,  yellow- washed  cottages 
will  provide  the  photographer  with  many  subjects. 
Here  is  the  church,  which  is  approached  by  a steep 
flight  of  steps.  It  has  a fine  tower  and  possesses 
many  interesting  features.  The  carved  oak  screen, 
a wooden  arch  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  and  the 
font  are  all  worthy  of  special  notice.  An  ancient  cross 
stands  in  the  churchyard.  The  Middle  Town,  which 
formerly  existed,  has  gradually  been  modernized. 
The  new  portion  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  been 
planted  with  trees.  A few  older  buildings  remain, 
of  which  the  Manor  Offices,  Almshouses  and  Market 
Hall  may  be  mentioned.  Quay  Town  is  unfortu- 
nately losing  its  old-world  appearance,  the  white 
thatched  cottages  giving  place  to  brick  and  slate 
erections.  Many  subjects  will,  however,  be  found 
around  the  small  stone  quay  and  the  harbour.  The 
latter  usually  contains  several  sailing  vessels,  and 
groups  of  sailors  or  fishermen  will  give  opportuni- 
ties for  figure  studies.  A modern  steamboat  pier 
has  been  constructed ; from  it  excursions  may  be 
made  to  Cardiff,  Weston,  Lynmouth,  Ilfracombe 
and  Clovelly.  The  beach  to  the  east  of  the  harbour 
has  long  stretches  of  firm  sand,  and  is  free  from 
the  stalls  and  other  things  found  in  more  frequented 
places.  In  the  early  morning  fine  pictures  of  sand, 
sea  and  sky  may  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Minehead  is  the 
North  Hill,  reached  by  many  paths  from  the 
church,  Quay  Street,  and  the  beach.  Rambles  may 
be  taken  across  the  hill  as  far  as  Bossington  and 
Porlock,  six  miles  away.  Pictures  may  be  made  on 
the  wooded  slopes  or  the  heathery  crown  of  the 
hill.  A path  from  the  beach  just  past  the  new  pier 
leads  in  a little  more  than  a mile  to  Greenaleigh 
Farm,  which  ramblers  on  the  hill  will  find  con- 
venient for  refreshments.  From  here  footpaths 
lead  to  the  many  glens,  ravines,  and  farms  scat- 
tered about  the  hill.  Burgundy  Glen  and  Grixy 
Combe  must  not  be  missed.  The  views  from  the 
hill  are  extensive  and  beautiful. 

The  district  around  Minehead  in  every  direction 
will  be  found  most  interesting.  Many  of  the  places 
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are  easily  reached  by  walking.  The  cyclist  will  be 
at  a great  advantage,  for  the  roads  to  the  east  and 
south  have  good  surface  and  easy  gradients,  while 
most  of  the  lanes  are  quite  rideable.  To  the  west 
the  road  as  far  as  Porlock  is  enjoyable,  but  Porloek 
Hill  will  deter  ordinary  riders  from  proceeding 
further.  The  railway  gives  access  to  Dunster, 
Blue  Anchor,  Washford,  and  Watchet.  At  all  these 
places  good  work  may  be  done.  The  omnibus 
which  runs  regularly  to  Porlock  or  the  char-a-banc 
to  Porlock  Weir  will  be  found  useful  for  visiting 
places  in  that  direction.  Carriages  may  be  hired 
at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Minehead  is  a centre  for  the  stag-hunting,  for 
which  Exmoor  is  famous.  The  meets  present 
animated  scenes,  which  are  often  of  use  to  the 
photographer.  The  opening  meet  at  Cloutsham 
Ball  in  August  is  one  of  the  events  of  the  year. 

The  outlines  given  below  of  excursions  that  can 
be  made  from  Minehead  are  not  exhaustive.  The 
visitor  will  find  pictures  in  whatever  direction  he 
may  choose  to  go.  If  guide-books  are  required,  the 
three  volumes  of  the  series  issued  by  the  Homeland 
Association  dealing  respectively  with  Minehead, 
Dulverton,  and  the  Quantock  Hills  will  be  found 
very  suitable. 

Dy  nster.—  (Rail  1£  ra.;  by  road  2J  m.)  The  village  street 
with  Yarn  Market  and  Castle  is  very  striking.  The  church  is 
very  fine,  having  a Norman  door,  a splendid  carved  screen, 
tombs  of  the  Luttrell  family,  and  other  interesting  features. 
The  lane  leading  to  the  Deer  Park  contains  picturesque 
cottages. 

Oleev©  Abbey.— (Rail  to  Washford,  6 m.  and  £ m.  walk 
from  station).  Permission  to  photograph  on  payment  of  the 
usual  visitor’s  fee.  Ruins  of  Cistercian  Abbey  in  pretty 
surroundings. 

Watchet.— (Rail  7£  m.)  Quaint  harbour  with  fishing 
boats.  Finely  situated  church. 

* 

The  Quanioek  Hills. — These  are  worth  exploring  in 
every  direction.  For  inland  districts  take  train  to  Stogumber, 
Crowcombe  or  Bishop’s  Lydeard.  For  the  sea-board  cycle 
along  the  Bridgwater  road.  Holford  Glen,  St.  Audries,  and 
Nether  Stowey  are  best  worth  attention. 

Seiwerthy. — (4  m.  by  road  or  over  North  Hill  or  by 
Porlock  ’bus  to  Holnicote).  Delightful  cottages  around  the 
Green.  The  church  is  worth  a visit.  Cross  in  churchyard  is 
noteworthy. 
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Allerford.— (1  m.  beyond  Selworthy;  near  Porlock 
Road).  Bridge  and  cottages  afford  picturesque  material. 

Bossington. — (Nearly  a mile  from  Allerford).  Ancient 
chapel  at  West  Lynch  on  the  way.  Pretty  cottages  under 
the  shade  of  immense  walnut  trees.  Sea  pictures  at  Hurlstone 
point. 

Porlock. — (One  mile  from  Allerford  ; ’bus  or  coach  from 
Minehead,  6J  m.).  A picturesque  village  with  curious  flower- 
bedecked  cottages.  Note  the  Ship  Inn  and  the  Old  Bank. 
Porlock  Weir  (1£  m.  from  Porlock ; char-&-banc  from  Mine- 
head)  has  a stony  beach  and  small  harbour.  Return  to 
Minehead  may  be  made  by  Bossington  and  over  Selworthy 
Beacon  and  the  North  Hill — a charming  walk. 

Cioistsham.— Proceed  to  West  Luccombe  to  the  left  of 
the  Porlock  Road,  then  follow  Horner  Brook  to  Cloutsham 
Ball  on  the  slopes  of  Dunkery  Beacon.  Many  pictures  will  be 
found  by  the  brook  and  in  Horner  Woods. 

Dm Bverton. —(Coach  from  Minehead,  19  miles.)  Several 
days  could  well  be  spent  in  this  district.  Much  pretty  river 
scenery  is  to  be  found  on  the  Exe  and  Barle,  while  the  many 
lanes  and  dells  are  beautiful.  The  district  is  rich  in  British 
and  Roman  remains  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  The 
cyclist  from  Minehead  can  visit  places  off  the  main  route. 
The  village  of  Winsford,  said  to  be  the  prettiest  in  England, 
deserves  special  notice.  Figs.  93-100. 
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ISITING  North  Devon,  the  photographer 
will  probably  find  Ilfracombe  the  best 
centre,  as  from  it  the  whole  of  the  coast 
i— - — » ..  from  Clovelly  on  the  west  to  Lynton 
I * and  Lynmouth  on  the  east  can  be  easily 

1 reached.  It  also  has  the  ordinary 
attractions  of  a popular  watering  place, 
and  may  on  that  account  be  more  suitable  for 
those  who  spend  their  holidays  with  their  families. 
Those  who  like  quieter  surroundings  might  make 
Lynton  or  Lynmouth  their  headquarters.  Plenty 
of  work  will  be  found  here  and,  although  it  will  be 
more  difficult  from  this  centre  to  reach  the  western 
part  of  the  coast,  attractive  districts  further  east 
will  be  brought  within  easier  range.  Cheap 
tickets  are  issued  by  the  Great  Western  and  South- 
Western  Railways  to  Ilfracombe  and  Lynton.  The 
latter  may  be  approached  by  the  railway  vid 
Barnstaple  or  by  coach  from  Minehead  through 
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Porlock.  Both  centres  can  also  be  reached  by 
steamboat  from  Bristol  and  Cardiff.  The  average 
cyclist  will  find  the  district  difficult.  Visitors  will 
have  no  trouble  in  finding  hotel  or  private  lodgings 
of  a suitable  kind  in  any  of  the  centres  named. 

Most  of  the  work  at  Ilfracombe  will  be  found  on 
the  coast  line,  which,  near  the  town,  is  broken  by 
numerous  bays  and  headlands  of  most  pleasing 
outline.  The  Capstone,  Lantern  and  Hillsborough 
Hills  on  the  east,  and  the  famous  Torrs  Hill  on  the 
west,  all  form  pleasing  compositions.  At  the  base 
of  the  cliffs  rock  and  wave  pictures  may  be  taken 
when  the  conditions  are  favourable.  The  harbour 
also  deserves  attention,  its  surroundings  being 
very  suitable  as  a setting  to  the  shipping  pictures 
which  may  be  obtained  there.  Most  of  the  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  will  repay  visits.  Ilfracombe 
is  a good  centre  for  excursions.  Coaches  run 
regularly  to  Lynton  and  Lynmouth  and  to  Barn- 
staple, while  drives  may  be  taken  in  many  directions. 
There  are  frequent  steamboat  trips  to  Lynmouth 
and  Clovelly.  Barnstaple  and  Bideford  may  be 
reached  by  rail. 

A greater  variety  of  material  will  probably  be 
found  around  Lynmouth  and  the  adjoining  town  of 
Lynton.  The  coast  here  also  is  remarkably  fine, 
the  foreland  opposite  Lynmouth  being  particularly 
striking.  The  village  of  Lynmouth  is  fast  losing 
its  quaint  character  owing  to  the  provision  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  cottages 
on  Mars  Hill  still  remain  to  show  what  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  once  was.  The  view  of  the 
village  from  the  harbour  up  the  river  is  also  very 
attractive.  Many  pictures  may  be  made  among 
the  fishing  boats  grouped  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Lyn,  the  “ Rhine  Tower  ” at  the  end  of  the  quay 
often  helping  the  composition.  The  chief  charm 
of  Lynmouth  is,  however,  its  river  scenery.  The 
Lyn  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams — 
the  East  and  West  Lyns — which  unite  in  the  centre 
of  the  village.  Both  valleys  are  beautiful,  and  will 
provide  the  photographer  with  ample  opportunities 
for  work.  The  East  Lyn  Valley  will  be  found  the 
more  productive.  The  river  dashes  over  a boulder- 
strewn  bed  between  steep  well-wooded  banks. 
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The  West  Lyn  Valley  (Glenlyn)  is  more  closely 
hemmed  in,  and  has  a somewhat  artificial  appear- 
ance, rendering  pictorial  treatment  difficult.  The 
open  moors  above  Lynmouth  will  provide  subjects 
of  a totally  different  type.  The  beauty  spots  of 
the  district  are  best  reached  by  walking,  but  the 
coaches  which  run  to  Ilfracombe  and  Minehead, 
and  the  railway  from  Lynton  to  Barnstaple,  will  be 
found  useful  at  times. 

From  Ilfracombe  the  following  excursions  may 
be  made : — 

Combmartin-(5im).  Take  the  road  through  Watermouth 
for  caves  and  coast.  At  Combmartin  there  is  little  besides 
the  Church  and  small  harbour.  Return  through  Berrynarbor 
— a pretty  village  with  fine  Churh  and  old  manor  house. 

Morthoe  and  Lee. — Lee  may  be  reached  by  road  (2  m.) 
or  more  pleasantly  by  cliff  path,  which  gives  splendid  views. 
The  village,  with  its  lanes  and  bay,  will  give  several 
pictures.  The  path  may  be  continued  to  Bull  Point,  for  the 
rugged  coast  between  here  and  Morte  Point.  Return  from 
Morthoe  may  be  made  by  rail. 

Bideford.— Rail  from  Ilfracombe  via  Barnstaple.  There 
is  not  much  of  photographic  interest  in  the  town,  but  good 
work  may  be  done  on  the  river  Torridge,  either  up  stream  or 
on  the  broad  estuary  towards  Appledore  and  Instow.  Ship- 

ging  pictures  are  plentiful.  Westward  Ho  and  Northam 
[arrows  may  also  be  visited  from  Bideford. 

Clovelly.— This  village,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  England,  is  best  reached  by  boat  from  Ilfra- 
combe, or  by  coach  from  Bideford.  Quaint  cottages  form  a 
steep  street  winding  up  the  face  of  a cliff.  Pictures  of  rocks 
and  cliffs  obtainable  from  the  rough  beach  on  the  west  side 
of  the  harbour.  Boats  and  figure  studies  in  and  around 
harbour  are  plentiful.  Visit  Blackchurch  rocks  for  wave 
studies  and  Mouth  Mill  for  pretty  stream.  Both  are  ap- 
proached through  the  grounds  of  Clovelly  Court,  which  are 
closed  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  Hobby  Drive  gives 
fine  coast  and  foliage  views.  If  time  permits,  Buck’s  Mill 
(2£  m.) — a curious  fishing  hamlet — should  be  seen.  A coach 
runs  from  Clovelly  to  Bude,  where  coast  work  can  be  done. 

The  undermentioned  places  are  best  visited  from 
Lynmouth : — 

East  Lyn  Valley. — The  stream  may  be  followed  as  far 
Millslade  (Brendon) — a distance  of  5 miles.  The  best  work  is 
found  near  Watersmeet  (1£  m.),  round  the  Long  Pool,  at 
Rockford  and  around  Brendon.  At  the  last  place  the  Valley 
widens  into  rich  meadows,  giving  a total  change  of  scene. 
Return  over  moors  to  Countisbury. 

Doone  Valley  (4  m.  from  Brendon).— Made  famous  by 
Blackmore’s  romance  of  Lorna  Doone.  River  pictures  at 
Malmsmead  Bridge  and  in  Badgeworthy  Valley. 
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Vailey  of  Rocks  (one  mile  from  Lynton). — Many  rugged 
masses  of  rocks.  Wring  Cliff  Cove,  near  by,  should  be  seen, 
and  the  walk  continued  to  Lee  Bay  (1  m.). 

Hunter's  Inn  (5  m.). — Follow  coast  path  by  Lee  Bay  to 
Wooda  Bay  and  Heddon’s  Mouth.  Good  work  on  the  way. 
Heddon’s  Mouth  supplies  rock  and  wave  studies,  and  the  river 
valley  towards  Hunter’s  Inn  will  give  other  pictures.  Return 
over  Martinhoe  Common. 

Glcnthorn©  (d|  m.). — Go  through  Countisbury,  over  the 
Foreland,  past  the  lighthouse  and  by  the  coast  path — a beautiful 
walk,  giving  widely  differing  subjects  and  fine  views.  Figs. 
107-111. 
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By  REV.  H.  MUDIE  DRAPER. 

EARLY  every  variety  of  scenery  may  be 
found  in  this  island — rocky  shores  upon 
which  the  breakers  dash  in  fury,  shel- 
tered and  leafy  glens  hiding  many  a 
beautiful  waterfall,  gorse-covered  plains 
backed  by  the  “ eternal  hills  ” upon 
which  cloud-caps  often  rest,  picturesque 
thatched  cottages,  quaint  old  streets  and  buildings, 
fishermen  in  sou’ westers  gathering  the  “ harvest  of 
the  sea,”  and  buxom  maidens  with  sun-bonnets 
doing  duties  at  the  farmstead. 

From  Liverpool,  Barrow  and  Fleetwood  a daily 
service  of  steamers  plies,  accomplishing  the  journey 
in  something  under  four  hours.  Accommodation 
in  the  towns  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  the  boarding- 
house system  obtaining  for  the  most  part.  In 
many  of  the  farm-houses  also  lodgings  may  be 
obtained  at  moderate  rates,  while  provisions  in  the 
shape  of  fresh,  creamy  milk,  new-laid  eggs,  moun- 
tain mutton,  and  last,  but  not  least,  “ frash  ’arring 
and  priddhas  ” (fresh  herring  and  potatoes),  the 
national  dish,  may  be  obtained  at  prices  low  enough 
to  make  the  townsman’s  mouth  water.  The 
whole  island  is  accessible  from  any  of  its  towns  by 
steam,  electric  rail,  and  char-a-banc.  Tours  are 
specially  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  visitors, 
and  in  the  space  of  a few  days  the  whole  of  the 
island  may  be  seen.  Bathing  may  be  had  anywhere 
round  the  coast,  and  is  for  the  most  part  quite  safe. 
Spacious  open-air  sea-baths  have  been  built  in  most 
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of  the  towns,  and  afford  all  the  enjoyments  of 
open-sea  bathing  combined  with  the  safety  of  a 
bath.  Golf  links  may  be  found  within  easy  distance 
of  any  of  the  four  towns.  Tennis  courts,  both 
grass  and  asphalt,  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
a small  fee.  Boating  and  sailing  in  the  many  lovely 
bays  surrounding  the  island  is  a constant  source  of 
pleasure.  Cars  are  available  to  take  the  visitor  at 
a small  charge  to  the  most  picturesque  places  in 
Elian  Yannin,  and  the  visitor  may  be  driven  through 
pastoral  scenery,  along  roads  hedged  by  the  gigantic 
and  luxurious  fuschia,  which  here  grows  into  a 
splendid  tree,  amid  fields  bright  with  flowers,  or 
over  the  rugged  mountains,  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  the  gorse  and  blazing  with  its  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  or  purple  with  the  ling  and  heather. 

The  photographer  will  find  plenty  of  material  for 
his  camera,  hand  or  stand.  The  light  is  so  bright 
and  the  air  so  clear  that,  saving  in  the  glens,  under- 
exposure need  never  be  risked.  For  the  man  who 
likes  sea  studies  there  are  the  harbours,  both  quaint 
and  modern,  where  the  fishermen  congregate,  and 
from  which  the  herring  fleets  are  continually  going 
or  coming ; there  are  the  rocks,  with  their  breakers 
and  spray,  or  the  sandy  shores  upon  which  the 
children  in  their  hundreds  build  their  castles  or 
paddle  on  the  marge  of  the  sea.  To  the  man  who 
loves  the  quaint  and  picturesque  there  are  the  old 
parts  of  the  town,  with  their  tumbling  houses  and 
crooked  streets,  the  thatched  cottages  with  the 
labourers  and  farm-hands  in  their  corduroys  and 
mutches,  and,  scattered  up  and  down  the  island, 
many  an  old  homestead  crumbling  into  decay  ; the 
water-mills  also,  with  which  the  island  abounds, 
will  often  form  the  motif  of  a picture.  To  the  land- 
scapist the  island  is  rich — in  the  north,  the  richly 
wooded  pasture-lands  with  their  sheep  and  kine  ; 
in  the  centre  and  south,  the  rugged  hills  covered 
with  gorse  and  ling ; and  in  the  plains,  at  their 
feet,  grows  the  national  flower,  the  “ cushag,”  with 
its  broad  green  leaves  and  its  yellow  tufts  of  blossom. 
The  prevailing  colours  of  nature  in  the  island  are 
yellow  and  green.  The  camera-ist  will  find  that 
isochromatic  plates  and  a yellow  screen  are  deside- 
rata, especially  in  the  numerous  glens,  where  the 
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foliage  meets  overhead  and  the  light  is  too  yellow 
for  the  use  of  ordinary  plates  uncorrected  for  greens. 

The  roads  are  in  all  places  good,  and,  though 
hilly,  are  kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  cyclist  will 
find  that  the  money  spent  in  bringing  his  cycle 
with  him  has  not  been  wasted.  He  may  have  to 
walk  up  the  hills,  but  on  many  a road  he  can  cycle 
for  miles  without  touching  his  pedals.  Punctures 
need  not  be  feared,  for  the  present  writer  has  ridden 
throughout  the  island  for  two  years  and  has  never 
been  troubled  with  a single  puncture.  Dark-rooms 
and  a plentiful  supply  of  plates  and  chemicals  are 
to  be  had  at  each  of  the  four  towns. 

Douglas,  by  far  the  busiest  watering-place  in  the  island, 
and  whence  all  parts  may  be  easily  visited.  The  harbour, 
with  its  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  its  fishing  fleet  and  yachts, 
forms  unending  delights  to  the  photographer  who  likes  marine 
subjects.  A trip  along  the  Marine  Drive  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  producing  rock  scenes,  and  when  the  wind  blows  the 
breakers  dash  themselves  against  these  rocks,  sending  up 
showers  of  spray.  Fishermen  along  the  quayside  and  country 
folk  on  market  days  form  interesting  studies.  The  hundreds 
of  children  paddling  on  the  beach  and  holiday-seekers  along 
the  promenade  will  form  plenty  of  opportunities  of  studying 
human  nature. 

Peel,  an  hour’s  ride  by  rail  from  Douglas,  is  the  old 
ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  island.  Its  ancient  castle  and 
cathedral,  both  now  in  picturesque  ruins,  form  good  subjects 
for  the  camera.  Peel  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  the  fishing,  and 
its  fleet  going  out  to  sea  in  the  afternoon  may  form  the  subject 
of  many  good  pictures.  It  has  a picturesque  old  harbour. 
Along  the  quayside  groups  of  fishermen  may  always  be  seen. 
Its  town  is  quaint,  with  narrow  streets  bordered  by  houses  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Ramsey,  the  northern  capital  of  the  island,  is  best 
reached  by  an  hour’s  beautiful  ride  in  the  electric  car,  which 
for  the  most  part  runs  close  to  the  shore,  affording  many  a 
glimpse  of  glen  and  sea.  It  is  fast  rising  as  a fashionable 
watering-place.  It  has  a beautiful  bay.  Around  the  town  is 
some  of  the  best  landscape  scenery  to  be  found  on  the  island. 
Its  harbour  and  fishing  fleet  will  afford  subjects. 

Castletown,  the  old  military  and  governmental  seat. 
Castle  Rtsshen,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Guttred  the 
Dane,  is  well  worth  a visit.  Its  streets  are  extremely  narrow 
and  winding,  and  afford  opportunities  for  those  who  love  the 
quaint.  The  rocks  at  Scarlett,  where  many  a good  ship  has 
gone  ashore,  should  be  visited  when  the  wind  blows  strong 
from  the  south  ; the  breakers  and  spray  are  then  grand. 

Laxey  is  the  largest  country  town.  It  is  famous  for  its 
mines,  and  can  be  reached  in  half-an-hour  by  electric  car  from 
Douglas.  It  is  built  on  the  sides  of  hills  between  which  there 
is  a beautiful  glen.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  sights  of  the 
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island  is  this  glen  with  its  brilliant  green  foliage  and  its 
white-washed  houses  dotted  on  the  hill  sides  gleaming  in  the 
sun.  The  Laxey  wheel  is  well  worthy  of  a visit,  is  of  local 
manufacture,  and  when  erected  was  the  largest  water-wheel 
in  the  island.  The  pleasure  gardens  are  a favourite  resort  of 
visitors. 

Glens.— The  island  abounds  in  glens,  and  the  following 
may  all  be  visited  by  electric  car,  the  company  permitting 
passengers  to  break  the  outward  journey  from  Douglas  at  any 
point,  and  as  often  as  they  like.  In  order  from  Douglas  they 
are  as  follows  : — 

Grouclle  Glen. — Foliage  fairly  open ; many  interesting 
bits  throughout  its  length  ; water-mill  very  quaint.  In  each 
of  the  glens  a river  runs  through  to  the  sea  with  many  a twist 
and  turn  over  a rocky  bed.  Isochromatic  plates  should  be 
used  in  these  glens. 

Garwick  Glen. — Small  but  picturesque  in  the  extreme, 
with  a beautiful  bay  at  the  end ; a favourite  place  for  picnics. 

Dhoon  Glen.— One  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  island. 
Foliage  very  dense  in  places ; lovely  waterfall  in  the  centre 
falling  from  good  height. 

Ballaglass  and  IViona  Glens,  the  former  undoubtedly 
the  finest  in  the  island.  Waterfalls  and  trees  of  many 
varieties.  Alighting  from  the  car  at  Mona  Glen,  the  visitor 
may  traverse  its  length  till  he  reaches  Ballaglass  Glen  and 
return  by  this  to  the  car  station  at  the  top. 

Ballure  Glen,  close  to  Ramsey,  small  but  lovely.  Well 
worth  a visit  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view. 

Glen  Roy,  some  15  minutes’  walk  from  the  electric  rail- 
way, affords  many  opportunities  to  the  camera. 

Arriving  at  Ramsey,  the  north  of  the  island,  which 
presents  quite  other  features  from  the  remainder,  the  photo- 
grapher searching  for  good  landscape  material  will  here  find 
it  in  profusion.  Jurby,  Andreas  and  Bride,  only  to  be 
reached  by  road,  will  reveal  the  Manxman  in  his  native 
glory.  Farmhouses,  with  their  usual  accompaniments,  here 
abound.  On  the  breezy  curraghs  to  the  north-west  of  Ramsey 
will  be  found  much  material  for  pure  landscape  work.  The 
same  is  true  of  Sul  by,  where  landscape  is  at  its  best  in  the 
island.  Lanes,  open  and  gorse-covered  commons,  river  and 
glen  scenery,  and  as  a background  the  mountains.  To  the 
man  who  seeks  genre  studies,  a courteous  request  of  milk- 
maid or  ploughman  will  invariably  result  in  a picture.  The 
Point  of  Ay  re  lighthouse,  at  the  extreme  northerly  end  of 
the  island,  may  be  visited.  Old  churches,  some  of  them 
having  in  their  churchyards  Scandinavian  crosses,  should  not 
be  omitted. 

By  rail  from  Ramsey,  one  passes  through  a pleasantly 
wooded  country,  in  which  are  situated  Ballaugh  Glen  and 
Glen  Wyllin,'  while  along  the  coast  to  the  west,  and  close  to 
the  line,  many  sea  studies  may  be  attempted.  The  whole 
coast  is  rocky  and  abounds  in  bays  and  clitrs,  affording  much 
scope  for  the  sea  lover. 
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Port  Erim  may  be  reached  from  Peel  by  driving  through 
picturesque  and  characteristic  scenery.  It  is  a rising  watering 
place,  and  to  one  who  needs  quiet  combined  with  natural 
beauty,  offers  these  as  does  no  other  place  in  the  island.  The 
cliffs  and  rocky  shore  are  very  fine. 

Port  St.  Mary,  one  mile  from  the  former  place,  has  an 
old  harbour  and  a fleet  of  fishing  vessels,  besides  being  a 
quaint  seaport  village.  From  there,  passing  through  Castle- 
town, one  journeys  to  Douglas. 

Silverbum  Valley  and  KentraugH  Glen  offer  scope 
for  landscape  and  river  scenery,  as  does  also  Crogga  Glen. 
Along  the  old  road  from  Castletown  many  pretty  pieces  of 
scenery  will  reveal  themselves  to  the  eye. 

Baldwin  East  and  West,  out  of  the  beaten  track,  may 
be  reached  by  cycle  or  conveyance  from  Douglas.  A tiny  river 
runs  through  each  valley,  and  along  the  banks  of  these  rivers  one 
may  walk  for  miles,  meeting  with  much  that  is  pictorial.  The 
rivers  are  shallow  and  easily  forded ; they  abound  in  minia- 
ture waterfalls,  and  flow  between  banks  shaded  by  trees  and 
blazing  with  yellow  gorse. 

SnaefeKI,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island,  will  well 
repay  a visit.  It  stands  some  2,034  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
good  road  is  provided  for  the  more  robust,  while  others  may 
take  an  electric  car  to  the  summit,  from  whence  the  view 
over  the  entire  island  is  magnificent. 

Greeba  Gastl©,  around  which  and  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  Dhoo  is  some  fine  landscape  scenery.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  celebrated  novelist,  Hall  Caine,  and  may  be  reached  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  from  Douglas.  Greeba  mountain,  some 
1400  feet,  may  easily  be  climbed.  Not  far  from  Greeba  is  St. 
Trinnian’s  chapel,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  building  in  the 
island,  now  in  ruins. 

Braddan  Church  has  some  famous  Scandinavian 

crosses,  as  has  also  Kirk  IVtaughoicI  and  Kirk  Michael. 

Figs.  112—120. 

Cycle  and  Camera  in  Kent. 


By  WALTER  DEXTER. 

ENT  is  one  of  the  best  hunting  grounds 
for  the  photographic  cyclist.  Its  chief 
towns  are  historic,  its  castles  famous, 
its  houses  romantic,  its  hills  and  valleys 
1 * charming.  The  roads  on  the  whole  are 

good,  although  hilly,  but  the  charm  of 
Kent  is  in  its  beauty,  and  the  number- 
less churches,  mansions,  castles,  and  houses  which 
are  more  than  worthy  of  a photograph.  To  these 
add  the  literary  interest ; Dickens  and  Rochester, 
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Maidstone  and  Canterbury;  Ingoldsby  in  Canter- 
bury, Tappington,  Folkestone  and  Dover ; Thackeray 
in  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Wester  ham.  The  follow- 
ing tour  through  Kent  embraces  the  principal 
places  of  interest. 

Rochester.  (29  miles).  Old  Castle ; Cathedral ; old 
inns ; Dickens  interest  everywhere  ; excursions  to  (1)  Blue 
Bell  Hill  for  the  ancient  Saxon  cromlech  “ Kits  Coity  House,” 
and  the  adjacent  charming  village  of  Aylesford ; fine  views 
here  of  Medway.  (2)  Cooling  Castle  and  Church  on  the 
marshes  near  river.  (3)  Chalk  and  Gads  Hill  (Dickens5  house, 
permit  on  application  to  Mr.  Latham).  (4)  Cobham  and 
Shorne,  delightful  lanes  and  pretty  villages. 

Canterbury.  (55  miles).  Cathedral;  Dane  John ; old 
houses  in  High  Street,  West  Gate,  Mercery  Lane  ; The  Cathe- 
dral exterior  and  the  nave  are  free  to  photographers ; a fee  of 
5/-  is  made  for  photographers  in  certain  parts  of  the  interior. 
Excursions  to  (1)  Fordwich  (curious  “Town  Hall”)  Reculver, 
Sarre  Margate.  (2)  Sandwich — old  town,  very  interesting ; 
Richborough  Castle  (Roman)  near  (3)  Chilham  Castle.  Thence  to 

Dover.  (71  miles).  Visiting  en  route  Tappington,  near 
Denton,  the  home  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  a couple  of  miles 
along  the  fork  which  leads  to  Folkestone.  In  Dover,  photo- 
graphers must  proceed  with  caution  when  near  to  the 
fortifications.  The  docks  and  wharfs  afford  abundant 
material  for  figure  studies,  shipping,  etc.  Excursions  to 
South  Foreland  Lighthouse,  Walmer  (Castle). 

Folkestone.  (78  miles).  Hythe  (82£  miles),  New  Romney 
(91|  miles),  visiting  Saltwood  Castle  (picturesque  ruins), 
Westerbarger  Castle  and  Lympne.  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Romney  is  said  to  possess  the  finest  Norman  tower  in  Kent. 

Tenterden.  (106  miles).  Ancient  town;  charming 
weald  scenery  now  commencing. 

Cranbrook.  (115  miles).  The  capital  of  the  Kentish 
Weald,  once  a very  important  cloth  centre. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  (130  miles).  An  excellent  centre, 
and  a charming  town,  with  plenty  to  interest  the  photo- 
grapher. Excursions  to  (1)  Penshurst  (castle,  home  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney),  Chiddingstone  (quaint  old  houses),  Hever 
(Castle,  public  not  admitted,  but  view  from  roadway). 
(2)  Excursion  into  Sussex,  to  Crowborough,  Forest  of 
Ashdown,  etc. 

Westerham.  (149  miles).  A centre  for  some  of  the 
loveliest  spots  in  Kent,  and  famous  as  the  birth  place  of  Wolfe, 
hero  of  Quebec.  His  birth-place  and  another  house  in  which 
he  spent  his  boyhood,  are  well  worth  recording. 

Seven  oaks.  (155  miles).  A fine  centre  for  the  last  day 
as  it  is  only  24  miles  from  London.  Excursions  can  be  made 
to  (1)  Knole  Park,  Tonbridge,  Ightham  Mote  (a  fine  specimen 
of  a moated  grange),  Ightham  (a  pretty  village  well-known  to 
cyclists,  photographers,  and  geologists  alike),  Offham  (the 
only  Quintain  Post  is  on  the  village  Green).  This  trip  is  an 
easy  half-day’s  run  from  Sevenoaks.  Figs.  102—106. 
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A Chapter  of  Accidents. 


By  P.  HILL. 
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CCIDENTS  will  sometimes  happen  to 
the  best  regulated  photographer.  There- 
fore, the  wise  thing  is  to  be  provided 
with  a remedy. 

Focussing  Screen. — This  may  get 
broken.  It  is  well  to  be  provided  with 
a celluloid  substitute.  Failing  that,  a 
piece  of  ordinary  glass  may  be  well  dabbed  all  over 
with  putty  until  it  has  a fine  ground-glass  appear- 
ance. Common  ground-glass  may  be  very  lightly 
smeared  on  the  ground  side  with  a iittle  oil.  A dry 
plate  maybe  fogged  by  exposure  to  light,  developed 
and  fixed  and  used  as  a focussing  screen.  Develop- 
ment must  not  be  carried  too  far.  Or  an  u nde veloped 
dry  plate  may  be  dipped  in  warm  water  until  about 
half  the  emulsion  is  dissolved  away,  and  leaving 
just  enough  to  give  a fine  ground-glass  effect.  In 
extreme  emergency  a bit  of  tissue  paper  wetted 
and  laid  on  a piece  of  glass  is  better  than  nothing. 

Lost  Stop  of  a lens  may  be  substituted  by  a piece 
of  card  blackened  by  rubbing  with  the  dregs  of  an 
ink-stand  and  a little  soot. 

Lens  Cap. — A makeshift  can  be  made  of  card- 
board with  the  aid  of  a touch  of  seccotine  and  black 
cloth,  kid,  etc.  If  the  accident  is  not  discovered 
till  one  is  on  the  field,  one  may  cover  the  lens  with 
a couple  of  folds  of  the  focussing  cloth,  or  one’s  cap 
or  hat.  Use  a small  stop  and  give  a slow  hand 
exposure. 

Camera  Screw. — A peg  of  soft  wood  rotated  in 
and  out  of  the  camera  “ bush  ” will  presently  acquire 
enough  thread  to  hold  the  camera  to  the  tripod 
head. 

Forgotten  Lens. — Even  without  a lens  of  any 
kind,  one  need  not  despair.  Fit  a piece  of  card  to 
the  lens-flange,  pierce  the  centre  with  a pin,  and 
give  a pin-hole  exposure. 
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Panorama  Pictures  with 
an  Ordinary  Camera. 


By  F.  C.  LAMBERT. 

1 AVING  selected  your  view-point,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  arrange  the 
tripod  top  quite  horizontal,  so  that  as 
the  camera  is  rotated  to  the  right  or 
left  about  the  camera  screw  or  turn- 
table, the  base-hoard  is  always  hori- 
zontal. The  next  step  is  to  determine 
where  the  junctions  of  the  picture  are 
to  fall,  care  being  taken  so  that  they  shall  not 
intersect  any  object  of  conspicuous  importance, 
such,  for  instance,  as  a vessel  on  a lake,  or  a church 
on  its  shore.  Focussing  is  next  done,  so  that  with  the 
same  stop  and  equal  exposures  the  two,  three  or 
four  plates  may  be  exposed  as  soon  as  possible  one 
after  the  other.  It  is  also  desirable  to  arrange  the 
junctions  so  that  each  plate  shall  overlap  its  neigh- 
bour by  a narrow  strip  of  say  J inch.  The  plates 
which  have  received  equivalent  exposures  will 
either  be  developed  together  or  for  the  same  length 
of  time  in  identical  developers.  (N.B. — Not  the 
same  lot  of  developer  for  one  plate  after  the 
other.). 

It  is  a very  common  but  fatal  mistake  to  attempt 
to  join  up,  edge  to  edge,  a series  of  panorama 
prints.  This  plan  is  never  satisfactory,  and  one  is 
always  conscious  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  hide 
the  joins  which  always  show.  It  is  far  better  to 
mount  the  prints  with  a narrow  space  of,  say, 
J inch  between  them.  This  disarms  siispicion,  and 
the  eye  more  or  less  unconsciously  skips  over  the 
interspaces  and  mentally  joins  up  the  several 
sections  of  the  picture.  Subjects  for  panorama 
treatment  should  be  of  the  open  landscape  rather 
than  foreground  type.  The  inclusion  of  clouds  will 
also  be  found  to  help  the  general  effect.  See  Figs. 
30  to  33. 
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Holiday  Hints 

and  Tips  for  Tourists. 


By  VARIOUS  CONTRIBUTORS. 


EFORE  leaving  home  the  photographer 
will  do  well  to  glance  through  this 
chapter  just  by  way  of  refreshing  his 
memory.  Few  things  are  more  annoy- 
ing than  to  find  that  some  little  quite 
well-known  matter  has  been  overlooked 
at  the  last  moment. 


List  of*  Apparatus. — Let  the  reader  take  a good-sized 
sheet  of  paper  and  make  a list  of  all  the  apparatus  that  he 
might  possibly  want  for  his  next  or  any  other  probable 
holiday  jaunt,  thus — 


Tripod. — Legs,  top,  screw,  point  protectors,  stays  (to 
prevent  slipping),  tilting  table,  carrying  strap  or  case. 

Camera. — Case,  spare  fronts,  reversing  back  and  any 
other  parts  which  can  be  detached  from  the  camera,  slides, 
plate  holders,  changing  box,  inner  frames  or  adapters.  Also 
adapter  for  various  sizes  of  plate  holders  for  same  camera. 
Focussing  cloth. 

Optical. — Lenses,  cap,  adapter  flange,  stops,  level,  sky 
shade,  shutter,  focussing  glass,  colour  screens,  pinhole 
apparatus,  view  meters. 

Changing.— Plates  or  films,  lamp  and  lights,  drawing 
pens,  Turkey  twill,  orange  or  red  paper,  gummed  paper, 
dusting  brush. 

Repairs. — Tool  pad  and  bag  of  sundries  (see  note  below). 

Sundries. — Maps,  local  guides,  permits,  address,  letters 
of  introduction,  sketch  book,  note  book  for  exposures. 

The  above  list  does  not  profess  to  be  complete, 
but  is  given  by  way  of  suggestion  so  that  each 
worker  may  make  his  own  list.  Of  course  he  will 
not  on  every  trip  carry  all  the  items  on  his  list, 
but  it  will  serve  as  a reminder  as  to  what  he  might 
include  on  each  occasion.  This  list  should  be 
pasted  inside  the  lid  of  his  baggage  holder,  box, 
portmanteau,  etc.  A glance  down  it  when 
packing  up  for  return  may  prevent  him  leaving 
anything  behind.  A.  M. 

Repairs  and  Accidents. — It  is  as  well  to  be 
provided  with  a few  simple  remedies  in  case  of 
accident.  Black  court  plaster  for  mending  a hole 
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in  the  camera  bellows,  A small  tube  of  seccotine 
or  aqua  glue  and  a bit  of  kid  glove  will  often  be 
found  enough  for  wood  cracks  until  one  gets  home 
again,  A bit  of  velvet  ribbon  in  case  of  light 
leakage  between  the  slide  and  camera  back  or 
elsewhere.  A pill  box  with  a few  fine  screws  of 
assorted  lengths  and  sizes  should  be  included.  A 
bit  of  fine  copper  wire  on  a cotton  reel  in  case  of  a 
splintered  tripod  leg  or  broken  strap.  A quite 
small  tool  pad  containing  turn  screw,  fine  bradawl, 
gimlet,  file,  chisel,  and  leather  piercer,  may  be 
found  invaluable ; a tiny  pair  of  pliers  should  also 
be  included.  These  useful  odds  and  ends  may 
conveniently  be  contained  in  a small  brown  holland 
bag,  and  occupy  “ next  to  no  room  ” when  not 
wanted,  but  be  very  much  appreciated  in  case  of 
need.  A.  G.  H. 


Carrying  the  Camera. — An  excellent  method  of 
carrying  is  to  have  the  camera  strap  coming  under 
the  arm  pits,  and  then  over  the  head  and  under  the 
coat  collar,  the  case  being  about  the  middle  of  the 
back,  as  in  fig.  122.  With  a heavy  camera  (or  even 

a light  one) 

BMm®( the  straP  v.ery 

r often  cuts  into 

Fig.  121.  the  shoulder  to 

an  unpleasant 
extent.  To  do  away  with  this,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cut  out  of  a piece  of  fairly 
thick  leather  a piece  of  the  shape  shown 
in  fig.  121 ; two  slits  are  made,  and  the 
strap  put  through  these  as  shown.  This  distributes 
the  weight  of  camera,  etc.,  making  it  much  easier 
to  carry.  The  leather  should  be  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  prevent  the  strap  being  felt  through  it. 

(C.B.) 


Dust. — Brush  out  the  inside  of  the  dark  slide. 
Dust  the  film  of  each  plate  before  putting  it  in  the 
dark  slide.  Dust  the  film  before  putting  away 
after  exposure. 
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Compass. — A small  compass  for  the  pocket  or 
watch  chain  will  often  be  found  of  use  when 
selecting  a view  point,  so  as  to  give  the  most 
effective  lighting.  It  may  also  prove  very  useful 
in  conjunction  with  a pocket  map  when  wandering 
over  the  hills  or  moors.  W.  J.  K. 

Exposure  Hint. — A town  dweller  who  goes  to  the 
seaside,  or  some  large  sheet  of  water  or  snow-clad 
district,  should  bear  in  mind  that  snow  or  water 
reflects  much  sky  light,  and  consequently  the  ex- 
posures are  considerably  reduced.  F.E.S. 

Films. — It  is  the  experience  of  several  workers, 
that  films  are  liable  to  show  spots  after  exposures 
in  warm  moist  climates,  or  where  there  is  much 
fine  snow  in  the  air,  or  where  there  is  much  sea 
spray.  Under  such  conditions  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  open  and  seal  up  the  spool  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  using  all  practical  precautions 
to  avoid  exposing  the  film  to  heat,  damp,  or  salt 
spray.  W.B.K. 

Wmd. — The  tourist  photographer  should  always 
be  provided  with  a cap  for  wear  on  a windy  day. 
First,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  blow  off.  Secondly,  it  is 
much  more  convenient  under  the  focussing  cloth. 

The  Focussing  Cloth. — This  may  advantageously 
be  of  waterproof  material  to  protect  the  camera  in 
case  of  a shower,  etc.  A thin  waterproof  will  be 
found  to  take  up  less  room  and  weigh  less  than  the 
usual  velvet  or  twill.  It  is  convenient  to  have  one 
end  joined  up  by  a piece  of  strong  half-inch  wide 
elastic.  This  end  slips  over  the  camera,  and  the 
elastic  holds  it  in  position.  Another  plan  is  to 
fasten  the  two  front  corners  together  with  a safety 
pin  after  the  cloth  has  been  folded  round  the 
bellows.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  protecting 
the  camera  bellows.  Some  workers  have  an  elastic 
band  round  each  end  of  the  cloth ; one  slips  over 
the  camera,  the  other  over  the  face  of  the  worker. 
This  prevents  the  cloth  flapping  about  in  the  wind. 
A large  stone  tied  to  a string  and  slung  on  to  the 
camera  screw  will  prevent  the  camera  vibrating 
on  a windy  day.  S.J.S. 
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Stale  Plates.— When  buying  plates  away  from 
home  there  is  always  a risk  of  being  served  with 
stale  plates.  Of  course,  many  brands  of  plates  keep 
quite  well  for  some  time  if  carefully  stored.  But 
others  deteriorate  after  a few  months.  The  best 
plan,  therefore,  is  to  go  to  your  usual  dealer,  ask 
him  to  set  aside  for  you  the  contemplated  quantity, 
all  of  one  batch  number.  Take  away  one  box, 
make  a few  trial  exposures,  and  if  the  plates  are 
satisfactory  secure  the  lot  set  aside  at  once.  Thus 
you  will  be  spared  all  anxiety  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  plates  you  are  using. 

Opening  a Package  of  Plates.— The  best  plan  is  to 
run  a penknife  blade  round  three  edges,  a,  5,  c,  of 
one  end  of  the  package 
(see  the  thick  line  in  fig. 

123),  and  also  a short  slit 
along  the  four  edges  of 
the  box,  of  which  only 
three,  d , e,  /,  are  shown 
in  the  figure  ; the  paper 
along  the  dotted  line  is 
not  severed.  The  box 
can  now  be  easily  re- 
moved from  the  paper 
casing  (fig.  124).  When 
all  the  plates  have  been 
exposed  and  returned  to 
the  box  the  package  is  sealed  up  against  curious 
eyes  by  a strip  of  gummed  paper,  g , as  in  fig.  125. 
Then  the  inclusive  numbers  of  the  exposures,  e.g ., 
“ Bristol  37 — 48,”  may  be  written  on  this  label.  R.  D. 

Makeshift  Dark-room  Lamp. — Cut  a strip  of  red 
paper  the  height  of  a tumbler  and  wide  enough  to 
go  round  the  tumbler.  Rinse  out  the  tumbler  with 
cold  water  and  while  it  is  still  wet  place  the  strip 
of  red  paper  inside  it.  The  paper  will  adhere.  If 
now  a bright  light  be  placed  in  the  tumbler  we 
have  a red  lamp  for  changing  plates.  Or  we  may 
line  the  bars  of  the  fireplace  with  red  paper.  A 
candle  is  then  placed  inside  the  grate.  The  reflected 
light  from  the  chimney  opening  or  from  the  ceiling 
will  do  no  harm  unless  the  plates  are  exposed  to 
this  light  for  a needlessly  long  time.  T.  C.  H. 
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Changing  Plates. ““The  tourist  should  provide 
himself  with,  first,  the  means  of  making  his  bed- 
room a dark-room,  and,  secondly,  some  form  of 
safe  red  light  for  seeing  what  he  is  doing  when 
changing  plates.  For  the  first  it  is  well  to  provide 
oneself  with  a couple  of  yards  of  wide  turkey  twill. 
With  the  aid  of  a few  drawing  pins  this  can  be 
fastened  over  a window  in  the  evening  and  thus 
give  us  a practical  dark-room. 

(This  piece  of  turkey  twill  forms  an  excellent 
wrapping  for  one’s  plates  in  the  travelling  bag.) 

As  to  a dark-room  lamp  or  light,  our  advice  is, 
select  one  burning  a candle  or  night-light  rather 
than  oil  or  paraffin.  One  can  generally  buy  the 
former  anywhere,  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  messy  and 
smelly  also.  Those  lamps  made  of  red  fabric  are 
lighter  in  weight  and,  of  course,  not  nearly  so  likely 
to  get  damaged  as  those  made  of  glass.  To  avoid 
the  risk  of  mixing  the  exposed  and  unexposed  plates 
make  it  a golden  rule  to  work  on  a system.  Thus 
(1)  Open  the  dark  slides  and  number  the  exposed 
plates.  (2)  Stow  away  the  exposed  plates  and  seal 
up  the  package.  (3)  Dust  out  the  dark  slides.  (4) 
Open  the  package  of  new  plates  and  fill  the  slides. 
Never  open  the  package  of  unexposed  plates  until 
the  exposed  ones  have  been  put  away  into  their 
own  box  and  removed  quite  away  from  the  place 
where  the  changing  is  being  done.  L.  J.  P. 

Repacking  Plates  after  Exposure.—On  removing 
the  plates  from  the  plate  holders,  dust  the  film  side 
of  each  plate,  and  put  the  plates  film  to  film  in 
pairs.  A tiny  speck  of  sand  or  dust  left  on  the 
film  may  ruin  a good  negative.  Use  the  same 
wrapping  papers  as  are  used  by  the  makers.  Pack 
your  plates  in  twos,  fours,  or  sixes.  On  the  outside 
of  each  brown  paper  package  stick  a bit  of  gum 
paper  bearing  the  number  of  the  plates  correspond- 
ing with  that  in  the  exposure  note  book.  Thus, 
any  one  particular  plate  required  for  developing, 
may  be  found  on  our  return  home  in  the  dark- 
room without  opening  the  wrong  package.  On  no 
account  use  paper  with  printed  or  written  matter 
for  wrapping  up  plates  inside  the  box,  or 
ineradicable  markings  may  occur. 
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Developing  Device.— -The  little  device  described 
below  acts  as  a sort  of  collapsible  sink,  and  if  the 
development  is  conducted  on  it,  prevents  any  liquid 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  table  top,  etc. 
It  is  constructed  as  follows;  For  the  bottom  a 
sheet  of  indiarubber  or  waterproof  is  procured, 
measuring  about  24  in.  x!5  in.  For  the  sides  cut 
out  of . £ in.  wood  two  strips  measuring  about 
21xlJ  in.,  and  another  two  measuring  12x1  Jin., 
these  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  form  a light 
rectangular  frame  by  means  of  tight-fitting  tenon 
joints,  this  is  then  laid  on  the  bottom,  leaving  a 
margin  of  about  2 in.  all  the  way  round.  Small 
loops  of  elastic  are  then  sewn 
about  every  3 in.  along  the 
edges  of  bottom,  and  one  at 
each  corner.  Screws  are  then 
screwed  along  the  inside  of 
frame,  to  correspond  with  the 
elastic  loops,  and  the  edges 
of  the  bottom  brought  over 
the  top  of  frame  and  secured  by  the 
elastic  loops ; figs.  126-127  illustrate 
this  frame.  The  joints  should  be  made  M 
so  as  to  come  apart  easily  for  packing  g^cjv©*. 
in  the  trunk,  holes  should  be  drilled  in  Fig.  127. 
the  back  of  the  sides,  so  as  to  fit  the 
projecting  screws  when  the  sides  are  all  bound  up 
together.  When  this  frame  is  constructed,  it 
forms  a very  efficient  * sink  on  which  to  develop 
and  if  all  bottles,  trays,  etc.,  are  kept  on  it 
whilst  developing,  no  mess  need  be  made  on  the 
table,  any  liquid  spilt  in  the  tray  can  be  emptied 
out  at  the  finish  of  the  operations.  (C.B.) 

Foreign  Sizes. — Tourists  on  the  continent  are 
agreed  that  users  of  English  sizes  should  not 
depend  on  finding  these  sizes  when  abroad,  or  they 
may  find  themselves  grievously  disappointed.  The 
better  plan  is  either  to  take  a supply  with  one  or 
have  them  sent  on  in  advance.  A.  M. 

Bag  for  Electric  Light.— -Now  that  electric  light 
is  becoming  so  generally  used  it  is  advisable  to 
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include  among  ones  travelling  kit  a small  red 
flannel  pear-shaped  bag  with  a slot  and  elastic 
band  round  the  neck.  This  should  be  large  enough 
to  slip  over  and  very  loosely  embrace  the  bulb  or 
globe  of  the  now  familiar  incandescent  light.  The 
heat  of  the  globe  will  in  the  course  of  time  destroy 
the  material.  As  soon  as  this  is  perceived  the  old 
bag  should  be  replaced  by  a new  one.  This  device 
gives  us  a red  light  at  a moment’s  notice.  W.  M. 

Developing  on  Tour,  -It  is  the  custom  of  many 
old  and  experienced  workers  occasionally  to  make 
a duplicate  exposure  and  develop  one  of  these 
plates  by  way  of  a trial.  The  various  developers 
in  tabloid  and  powder  form  are  extremely  con- 
venient in  this  connection.  Or  we  may  weigh 
out  and  put  up  in  small  packets  some  of  those 
developers  which  are  described  at  length  in  The 
Practical  Photographer  No.  6,  Developers,  etc. 
For  instance,  unal ; amidol  and  soda  sulphite ; 
dianine  and  soda  sulphite;  imogen  sulphite  and 
soda  carbonate,  etc.  Hypo  for  the  fixing  bath 
will  be  bought  on  the  spot  or  taken  as  dry  crystals 
in  a tin  canister. 

When  developing  on  tour  one  generally  uses  a 
more  feeble  light  than  that  in  one’s  own  dark- 
room at  home.  For  this  due  allowance  should  be 
made.  Celluloid  dishes  are  most  convenient  for 
travelling,  being  practically  unbreakable  and  much 
lighter  than  porcelain.  F.  C. 

Exposure  Record.— It  is  from  one’s  mistakes  that 
the  best  lessons  are  often  learned.  A full  note 
should  be  made  of  every  exposure  and  made  at  the 
time. — i.e .,  not  trusting  anything  to  memory.  An 
ordinary  pocket  book  may  be  ruled  to  take  the 
following  items  in  columns  : — 

1. — Number  of  exposure.  2. — Number  of  dark 
slide.  3. — Date.  4. — Hour.  5. — Light.  6. — Subject. 
1. — Lens.  8. — Stop.  9. — Plate.  10. — Exposure.  11. — 
Developer.  12. — Results.  Here  is  a specimen  entry. 

25.  I 3.  | Aug.  10th.  | 3 p.m.  | Cloudy.  | Longton 
Bridge.  | RR.  6".  | //16.  | Argentum  240  H & D.  | 
l sec.  | Rodinal.  | Fully  exposed. 
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Exposure  note  books  are  buyable  in  various 
forms.  The  plate  itself  should  be  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  first  entry,  i.e .,  No.  25  in  our 
example.  This  number  may  be  written  on  the  film 
at  one  corner  of  the  plate.  A fine  pointed  hard 
pencil  should  be  used,  and  the  number  figures  need 
not  be  more  than  J inch  high.  Or  we  may  stick  a 
bit  of  gum  paper  on  the  back  or  glass  side  of  the 
plate,  and  write  the  number  on  this  paper.  The 
former  has  the  advantage  of  always  remaining. 
The  latter  is  easier  to  see  in  the  dark-room,  but 
gets  washed  off  the  plate  during  development. 

Labels. — The  following  sentences,  type  written 
on  labels  affixed  to  packages  of  plates  or  films  will 
assist  in  getting  through  the  Customs  : — 

English. — Sensitive  Photographic  Plates.— The  box  must 
only  be  opened  in  a room  quite  dark  or  illuminated  by  red 
light. 

French. — Plaques  photographiques  sensibilisdes.  N’ouvrir 
la  bolte  que  dans  une  chambre  parfaitement  obscure  ou 
6clair<3e  & la  lumikre  rouge. 

Spanish. — Placas  fotogrdficas  sensibilizadas.  No  se  debe 
abrir  la  caja  & no  ser  en  un  cuarto  perfectamente  oscuro 
6 alumbrado  con  luz  roja. 

Dutch.— Lichtgevoelige  photographische  platen.  Alleen 
te  openen  in  eene  geheel  donkere  kamer  of  bij  rood  licht. 

Portuguese.  — Chapas  photographicas  sensitivas.  A 
caixa  s<5  se  deve  abrir  em  um  quarto  totalmente  escuro  ou 
alumiado  a luz  encarnada. 

Italian. — Lastre  fotografiche  sensibili.  Debbono  aprirsi 
in  luogo  perfettamente  buio  od  illuminato  dalla  luce  rossa. 

German. — Lichtempfindliche  photographische  Trocken- 
platten ! Nur  in  vollig  dunklem  Zimmer  oder  bei  rotem  Licht 
zu  offnen ! 

Norwegian.— Lysmodtagelige  fotograflske  Plader.  Bor 
kun  aabnes  i et  aldeles  morkt  Rum  eller  ved  rodt  Lys. 

Swedish. — Ivjuskansliga  fotografiska  Platar.  Maste  ej 
oppnas  utom  i ett  absolut  morkt  rum  eller  vid  rodt  ljus. 


English.— This  package  only  contains  wearing  apparel 
and  photographic  apparatus  for  personal  use. 

French. — Ce  colis  ne  contient  que  des  v6tements  et  un 
appareil  photographique  pour  usage  personnel. 

German.— Dieses  Packet  enthalt  Kleidungsthcke  und 
photographische  Apparate  fur  personlichen  Gebrauch. 

Italian.— Questa  cassa  contiene  effetti  d’  uso  ed  apparecchi 
fotografici  per  solo  uso  personale. 
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Permits  should  be  obtained  in  advance. 

(1)  Write  to  the  proper  authority  enclosing  stamped 

and  addressed  envelope  for  reply. 

(2)  State  your  name,  address,  ordinary  occupation,  and 

reasons  for  asking  for  the  permit. 

(3)  Write  legibly,  and  use  simple,  courteous  language. 


To  whom  to  apply  for  permits  to  photograph  : — 
Cathedrals — The  Dean. 

Colleges — The  Master  or  President. 

Churches — The  Rector. 

Museums — The  Curator. 

British  Museum — The  Chief  Librarian. 

South  Kensington  Museum — The  Director. 

Zoological  Gardens — The  Secretary. 

Tower  of  London — The  Constable. 

Guildhall — The  Town  Clerk. 

City  Buildings — J.  Whalley,  Esq.,  26,  Old  Jewry. 
Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  (1) — Lord  Esher,  H.M.  Office  of 
Works,  Whitehall. 

Public  Parks  (2)— The  Chief  Officer,  L.C.C.,  Spring 
Gardens,  S.W. 

Windsor  Park — Capt.  Campbell,  Holly  Lodge,  Windsor. 
Arundel  Castle — The  Estate  Office,  Arundel. 

Dudley  Castle,  Brierly  Hill — Free. 

Whalley  Abbey,  Burnley — Mrs.  Tyas. 

Chepstow  Castle — The  Caretaker,  fee  6d. 

Ashby  Castle,  Derby — Free. 

Dover  Castle — The  Warden. 

Walsingham  Abbey  — Wednesdays  only.  H.  Lee 
Warner,  J.P. 

Fountains  Abbey — Caretaker,  fee  Is. 

Haddon  Hall — Caretaker,  fee  Is. 

Hastings  Castle — Fee  Gd. 

Jervaulx  Abbey — Admission  6d. 

Ludlow  Castle — Fee  6d. 

S.  Michael’s  Mount,  Cornwall — The  Steward. 

Rievaulx  Abbey — Admission  Is. 

Stokesay  Castle — Fee  6d. 

Tin  tern  Abbey — The  Warden,  fee  6d. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey — Canon  Robertson,  fee. 

Wingfield  Manor — Fee  6d. 

S.  Cross  Hospital — Canon  A.  Brodrick. 

(1) .  Hyde,  St.  James’s,  Regent’s,  Green,  Greenwich,  Bushy, 

Richmond  Parks.  Primrose  Hill.  Kensington,  Hampton 
Court,  Victoria  Tower,  Natural  History  Museum  Gardens. 

(2) .  Battersea,  Blackheath,  Brockwell,  Dulwich,  Finsbury, 

Kennington,  Ravenscourt,  Victoria,  Waterlow  Parks. 
Embankment  Gardens.  Hackney  Marsh.  Hampstead 
Heath.  Parliament  Hill.  Wormwood  Scrubbs.  Streatham, 
Tooting,  Wandsworth  Commons. 
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STEREOSCOPIC  REVIVAL 


A NEW 
HIGH-CLASS 

CAMERA 

OUTFIT 

Suitable  for 

STEREOSCOPIC 

and 

ORDINARY 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

at  a 

POPULAR 

PRICE. 

Double  and 
Triple  Extension 
Models. 


An  Ideal  Outfit 

of 

Best  Workmanship  and  Fine  Finish. 


COMPLETE 

OUTFIT 

(as  Specification). 

DOUBLE 

EXTENSION. 

fpl£6.C.O 
f-pl.  9.0.0 

TRIPLE 

EXTENSION. 

i-pl.£710  0 
fpl.  11  O Q 

Without  Comparison 
at  anything  like 
the  price. 


HORNTON 


SlCKARD 
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The  Crown  Outfit 
is  a New  High  = 
class  Camera 
Outfit  which  can 
be  confidently 
recommended. 

It  is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Convert = 
ible  Outfit  on  the 
marks  t. 

It  can  be  used  for 
practically  every 
class  of  work, 
including  the 
narrowest  \Vide  = 
angle,  and  also 
Stereoscopic. 

It  is  an  Outf.t 
which  cannot  fail 
to  give  complete 
satisfaction. 


SPECIFICATION  AND 
PARTICULARS  cf  OUTFIT 

i-plate.  f-pl. 

Double  Extension  16" 
Triple  ...  22" 

Short  „ 3i" 


20 

29" 


Rising  and  Falling  Front,  Double  Swing 
Front, Double  andTriple  Rack  and  Pinion, 
Triple  Swing  Back,  Forward,  Backward 
and  bide  Swing,  Detachable  Stereo  Divi- 
sion, Shutter  readily  adapted  for  Single 
Lens. 

Outfit  consists  of  Camera,  Turntable, 
Three=fold  Stand,  Double  Book=form 
l»ark  Slide,  Stereoscopic  Shutter, 
Stereo  Division,  Pair  of  R.R.  Stereo 
Lenses,  with  Iris  Diaphragm. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Man’f’g 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Altrincham 


The  Rising  and 
Falling  Front 
movement  is  very 
considerable. 

Admirably  adapted 
for  Architectural 
Photography. 

The  “CROWN” 
Camera  has  a 
greater  range  of 
movement  than 
any  similar  priced 
outfit. 

Front  Panel  of 
Shutter  is  detach^ 
able  to  allow  the 
use  of  extra  panel 
with  lens  for 
ordinary  A*ork. 

If  your  dealer  can= 
not  supply,  send 
us  your  order.  We 
will  supply  direct. 
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Messrs.  Griffin  & Sons  (20-26,  Sardinia  Street,  W.C.)  are  offering  500Cyko 
cameras  at  little  more  than  half-price,  and  in  return  are  simply  asking  the 
lucky  purchasers  to  mention  these  bargains  to  their  friends.  Moreover,  these 
five  hundred  lucky  ones  have  the  chance  of  getting  their  purchase  money 
back  again  by  entering  prints  taken  with  these  cameras  in  a special  competition 
wherein  fifty  cash  prizes  are  offered.  The  old  saying,  “ Nothing  for  nothing 
and  very  little  for  sixpence,”  needs  revision  under  such  circumstances  as 
enable  one  to  get  a really  valuable  camera  for  nothing.  We  suggest  to  those 
of  our  readers^ who  are  attracted  by  this  tempting  offer  to  write  to  Messrs. 
Griffin  without  delay.  Very  briefly  described,  the  two  cameras  offered  under 
these  unique  conditions  are  : — 

(1)  Guinea  Cyko.— Achromatic  lens;  stops,  fill,  fl  16,  //22;  shutter 

speeds,  577  sec.  ; time  arrangement ; two  view  finders  ; 

magazine  changing  ; automatic  register  ; holds  12  plates. 

(2)  Pocket  Cyko  No.  1. — Fixed  focus  achromatic  lens  ; two  stops ; time 

and  instantaneous  shutter ; view  finder ; folding  up  to  f-inch 
thickness ; separate  plate  holders. 

P.S.— These  cameras  may  be  inspected  at  and  obtained  from  Messrs.  Benetfink 
(Cheapside),  Stereoscopic  Co.  (Regent  Street),  Henderson  (Aberdeen),  Hornby 
(Bournemouth),  Bridge’s  (Bradford),  Hodder  & Co.  (Bristol),  Beal  & Son 
(Cambridge),  Chapman  (Manchester),  Tunbridge  & Wright  (Reading),  Atkins 
and  Son  (Salisbury). 

Messrs.  Watson  & Sons  (313,  High  Holborn)  have  kindly  shown  us  a 
specimen  of  their  Argus  camera.  This  is  of  the  full-size  finder  type,  and  yet 
is  remarkably  compact.  The  front  has  a rotating  arrangement,  and  is  so 
designed  as  to  give  a good  rise  and  fall.  A focal-plane  shutter,  instantly 
changeable  from  “time”  to  “instantaneous,”  is  arranged  to  give  exposures 
ranging  from  to  ruW  sec.  When  used  for  time  exposures,  focussing  is 
done  by  means  of  the  mirror,  and  then  at  the  desired  moment  a touch  removes 
the  mirror  out  of  the  way  and  makes  the  exposure.  The  high-class  quality  of 
the  goods  turned  out  by  this  firm  is  so  widely  known  that  one  need  hardly 
say  this  instrument  is  of  a front-rank  quality.  Every  detail  seems  to  have 
been  well  thought  out  and  adequately  provided  for. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  & Hobson  (Stoughton  Street,  Leicester)  have 
sent  us  a specimen  of  their  admirably  designed  and  constructed  circular  spirit 
levels  for  camera  users.  This  little  instrument,  small  enough  to  be  hidden  by 
a halfpenny,  is  recessed  into  the  baseboard  or  other  selected  part  of  a camera, 
e.g.,  top  of  swing  back,  etc.  Thus  it  is  out  of  the  way,  and  yet  never  for- 
gotten—a useful  adjunct  to  the  camera  always  and  invaluable  under  many 
circumstances,  e.g.,  architecture,  marine,  panorama,  etc.  This  is  sold  at  the 
surprisingly  low  price  of  one  shilling. 

From  Messrs.  Penrose  & Co.  (109,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.)  we  have 
received  a copy  of  Branfill's  Curves  for  instantly  ascertaining  how  many 
square  inches  are  contained  in  a rectangular  shape  (print,  mount,  block,  etc.) 
without  calculation.  This  sheet,  neatly  framed,  is  sold  at  the  nominal  price 
of  2s.  6d. 

Newark  Hospital.— A bazaar  is  to  be  held,  Nov.  2—5,  in  aid  of  this  well- 
deserving institution.  In  connection  therewith  a photographic  exhibition 
and  competition  is  being  arranged.  We  hope  our  readers  will  help  this  laud- 
able scheme.  For  particulars,  apply  to  L.  C.  B.  Appleby,  Esq.,  Barnbygate 
House,  Newark. 

“ The  Year  Book  of  Photography,”  1904,  appears  once  again  in  its  familiar 
form.  It  contains  articles  on  Development,  After-treatment,  Notes  and 
Queries,  Tables  and  Formulae,  Manufacturers’  Instructions  and  several  illus- 
trations. 

Messrs.  Thomas  have  sent  us  a neat  little  shilling  cardboard  case 
containing  half-a-dozen  “twopenny”  tubes  of  toning  and  fixing  powders, 
which  merely  require  dissolving  in  water  to  yield  a combined  bath.  It  may 
be  useful  to  know  that  this  firm  also  put  up  half- dozen  packets  of  quarter- 
plates  at  sixpence  per  box. 
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A Three=Guinea  Pocket  Camera 
for  Roll  Films  or  Plates. 


This  is  the  “ Ensign  99  Model  V , for  Day= 
tight  Loading  Roll  Films,  4\*3\.  It  is 
specially  constructed  for  using  the 
Ensign  Vidil  Focussing  Films  and  no 
alteration  to  the  back  is  required . 
Even  when  the  camera  is  used  for  glass 
plates  there  is  nothing  fresh  to  be 
fixed . Its  price  with  Rapid  Recti - 

linear  Lens  and  Junior  Automatic 
Shutter  is  £3  : 3 : 0,  or  with  Bausch 
and  Lomb  Lens  and  Unicum  Shutter 
£3  : 12  : 6.  Write  to  Houghtons  Ltd., 
at  88  and  89,  High  Hoiborn , for  full 
particulars  of  this  and  their  other  Roll 
Film  Specialities. 


IX. 

Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer.' 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


The  Photographic  Convention,  190$,  meets  at  Derby,  July  11-16. 
Excursions  to  Dovedale,  Hardwick,  Chatsworth,  Haddon  Hall,  etc.,  have  been 
arranged.  Several  photographic  lectures  will  be  delivered.  For  full 

Particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  F.  A.  Bridge,  Esq.,  East  Lodge,  Dalston 
iane,  London,  N.E. 


The  North-Eastern  Railway  still  leads  the  way  among  our  English  lines 
in  the  matter  of  attractive  catering  for  the  tourist.  This  company  well 
deserve  the  hearty  support  of  all  photographers.  To  mention  only  one  or  two 
attractive  features.  The  purchaser  of  a five  guinea  ticket  or  any  member  of 
his  family  or  household  may  travel  a thousand  miles  over  this  Company’s 
lines  first-class,  i.e.,  l£d.  per  mile  within  12  months  of  date  of  purchase  of 
ticket.  There  are  no  less  than  40  cycling  and  walking  tours  at  tempting  fares 
duly  provided  for.  Any  number  of  week-end  return  tickets  at  single  fares. 
Moreover,  one  can  arrange  one’s  own  tour  and  obtain  from  20  to  40%  reduction 
on  the  ordinary  cost. 


The  Company  issue  illustrated  penny  guide  bpoks  to  the  following  districts : 
Northumberland,  Teesdale,  Ryedale,  Wensleydale,  Swaledale,  Ilkley,  Harro- 
gate, and  the  Yorkshire  Coast. 

These  handy  little  guides,  obtainable  at  any  of  the  Company’s  stations  or 
Chief  Office,  York,  gives  notes  of  interest  for  golfers,  anglers,  cyclists,  as  well 
as  photographers.  The  Company’s  (gratis)  list  of  hotels  and  country  lodgings, 
numbering  over  160  pages  will  prove  useful  in  many  ways.  It  contains 
numerous  illustrations. 


From  Messrs.  Evans  Lescher  & Webb  (56,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool), 
comes  a really  useful  modification  of  the  ordinary  porcelain  developing  dish. 
Across  the  bottom  of  the  tray  is  a slight  groove.  An  ordinary  cedar  wood 
pencil  is  laid  on  the  table,  on  this  rests  the  groove  in  the  tray,  and  in  “next  to 
no  time”  an  ordinary  developing  dish  is  converted  into  a rocking  tray  or  vice 
versa.  This  is  just*  one  of  those  simple  things  that  make  people  exclaim, 
“ How  simple  ! Why  didn't  I think  of  that?”  This  improved  tray  is  sold  at  7d. 
for  ^-plate  size  and  proportionate  prices  for  other  sizes.  They  are  now  obtain- 
able through  all  dealers  or  direct  from  the  above  firm. 


The  Blue  Book  of  the  Scottish  Photo-Federation  is  duly  to  hand.  It 
reflects  great  credit  upon  all  concerned  in  its  preparation  for  the  concise  and 
carefully  arranged  information. 


Houghton’s  Monthly. — The  May  number  has  an  attractive  little  picture 
(or  frontispiece)  showing  the  capabilities  of  the  Vidil  Film,  also  a portrait 
group  taken  on  the  memorable  inauguration  banquet.  As  usual  its  pages 
abound  with  bargains  galore  for  the  dealers,  who  doubtless  rejoicing  at  the 
promise  of  a fine  summer  will  secure  a copy  without  delay. 


“ Ilford  Plates  ” is  the  title  of  a neatly  got  up  little  pamphlet  just  issued 
by  this  world-renowned  firm.  It  contains  hints  on  exposure,  dark-room,  de- 
velopment, intensification,  reduction,  etc.,  etc.  The  Company  inform  us  that 
it  will  be  sent  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will  mention  The  Practical  Photo 
grapher  and  send  one  penny  stamp  to  cover  postage.  An  offer  like  this  ought 
not  to  be  missed. 


Messrs.  Staley  & Co.  (19,  Thavie’s  Inn,  Holborn  Circus)  send  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly neat,  simple,  and  effective  stop  for  holding  open  a B.  & L.  shutter 
for  focussing  purposes.  By  a touch  of  the  finger  this  “ stop”  can  be  put  in  or 
out  of  action  instantly.  This  is  another  of  those  simple  little  things  that  one 
has  only  to  see  in  order  to  appreciate  at  once.  The  price  of  this  little  friend  is 
one  shilling  only. 
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ROSS’  Lenses 

HAVE  LED  FOR  OVER  HALF-A-CENTURY 
AND  STILL  LEAD. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST.  ROSS’  NEW  PATENT 

HOMOCENTRIC, 

A Perfectly  Zoneless  and 
Absolutely  Spherically  Corrected  Lens 

Remarkable  Covering,  Flatness  of  Field,  Great  Rapidity. 

Freedom  from  Distortion  and  Brilliant  Definition. 

Series  B,  fj$- 6,  for  Extremely  Rapid  Exposures,  in  Studio  and  out-doors. 
Series  C, //6'3,  Specially  for  Hand-Camera  Work,  Instantaneous  Views,  etc. 
Series  D,  //8,  for  Landscapes,  Groups,  Interiors,  Copying  and  Hand-Camera 
Work  with  Large  Aperture. 


Full  Particulars  and  Catalogues  on  application 

PHCC  I tri  MANUFACTURL 
L iu.,  OPTICIANS, 

Wholesale  Department  and  Works:  Clapham  Common,  S. W. 


Ill,' {New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.; 

31,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


SOMETHING  NEW  I! 

A Real  j-plate  Hand  Camera 
for  Plates  or  Films. 


No.  5 CARBINE. 


The  illustration  at  side  gives 
a very  good  idea  of  this  new 
introduction.  It  will  do  any- 
thing that  a $ plate  camera 
ought  to  do.  It  has  Rising 
and  Cross  Front,  Swing  Back, 
Double  Extension,  Rack  and 
Pinion  Focussing,  Focussing 
Scales,  Automatic  Shutter. 

PRICES. 

As  above,  without  Lens  and 

Shutter  a-4-  O O 

Fitted  with  Beck  Symmet- 
rical   • ^5  5 O 

Ditto,  with  Aldis  Anastigmat, 
Series  1 1.,/, 6-8  £7  7 O 

Ditto,  with  Goerz  Syntor  An- 
astigmat, //6'8  £10  O O 

Ditto  with  Goerz  Series  III., 

//6-8 ^12  15  ° 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  DEALERS. 
Booklet  Free  on  application. 

W. BUTCHER 
& SONS, 

Camera  House, 
Farringdon 
Avenue,  E C. 


Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer.' 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The  Sheffield  Photographic  Society  holds  its  exhibition  November  21—26. 
Various  open  classes.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  W.  Wright,  62,  Vale  Road,  Sheffield. 

Messrs.  Gaumont  & Co.  inform  us  that  their  Professional  Chromo  has 
been  selected  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  as  the 
only  cinematograph  machine  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this  Exhibition. 

“ Stereoscopic  Phenomena  of  Light  and  Sight,”  by  Theodore  Brown,  is 
before  us.  This  book,  containing  about  100  illustrations,  has  evidently  been 
prepared  with  very  considerable  labour,  and  deals  with  the  topic  of  stereoscopy 
m a simple  yet  comprehensive  manner.  Though  not  primarily  a photo- 
grapher’s hand-book,  yet  every  photographer  wTho  is  interested  in  stereoscopic 
work  will  find  it  full  of  interest.  In  short,  it  is  an  excellent  companion  to 
the  work  on  Stereoscopic  Photography  that  we  have  in  hand,  and  hope  to 
issue  in  due  course  as  an  ordinary  number  of  The  Practical  Photographer. 


Print  Criticisms. 

. Please  do  not  send  prints  for  different  competitions  under  the  same  cover- 
This  gives  us  considerable  trouble  and  endangers  the  prints  not  passing  to 
their  proper  departments. 

H.  P.  W.  (Gosforth)  sends  two  pairs  of  examples  of  considerable  interest. 
We  extract  some  of  his  remarks.  No.  1 was  taken  on  a slow  plate  and  instan- 
taneous exposure.  After  prolonged  development  and  mercury  intensification 
the  negative  was  still  too  thin,  so  made  a transparency  on  a slow  plate,  and 
from  this  made  a new  negative  on  a film,  etc.,  etc.  The  difference  between 
the  prints  from  the  first  and  second  negatives  is  very  marked  and  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  making  of  a new  negative 
can  be  properly  regarded  as  after-treatment  of  the  original  negative. 

J.  H.  Saunders  (Leeds). — Certificate.  Sends  a snow  scene  before  and  after 
treatment.  The  original  negative  was  over-exposed  and  fogged.  Fog  removed 
by  : Hypo,  60  grs.  ; thio-carbamide,  10  grs. ; water,  1 oz.  Washed  and  then 
intensified  by  mercuric-chloride  and  ammonia  process  in  the  usual  way.  This 
worker  reports  that  he  finds  an  old  bleaching  bath  does  not  give  so  granular 
a deposit  as  a new  bath.  The  change  for  the  better  is  well  marked,  but 
there  is  a lack  of  gradation  in  the  high-lights,  i.e.,  snow. 

S.  S winder.,  (Leeds).— Certificate.  Subject  Church  interior.  Original 
negative  shows  strong  light  and  shade  contrasts  with  some  halation.  The 
negative  was  improved  by  local  intensification  and  reduction  as  described  on 
page  60  of  the  Practical  Photographer,  No.  7.  Considerable  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  certain  parts.  But  there  still  remain  others  which  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

S.  S.  (Plymouth) — The  exposure  has  been  underdone  and  development 
carried  a little  too  far,  but  generally  the  technical  quality  is  up  to,  if  not  above 
the  average.  As  to  use  of  which  border  round  print  see  other  notes  on  these 
pages.  Posing,  faulty.  Note  the  five  heads  all  in  a straight  line,  and  six  out 
of  seven  of  your  figures  are  staring  at  the  camera.  T.his  should  be  avoided  at 
all  cost.  Bear  these  little  matters  in  mind  for  future  guidance. 

J.  B.  (Folkestone). — We  strongly  recommend  you  to  try  a few  mounts  of 
a less  decorative  character.  We  think  you  will  notice  that  the  simpler  the 
mount,  the  more  attention  the  eye  gives  to  the  photograph,  and  of  course  it  is 
the  picture  rather  than  the  mount  that  is  of  importance.  In  the  circular 
picture,  the  ship  is  too  central.  Colour  too  red  for  sea — a study.  Horses  too 
strongly  contrasted  in  black  and  white.  Sky  requires  attention.  Post-card 
much  the  best  of  the  set,  and  is  quite  excellent  and  pleasing. 

E.  H.  (Twickenham).— First  paste  your  largest  paper  to  stiff’ card.  Then 
fix  the  smaller  mount  papers  by  top  edge  only  as  explained  on  page  22. 
Practical  Photographer  No.  4.  This  will  avoid  the  curly  effect.  Landscape 
is  too  monotonous  in  tone  and  the  interest  is  not  sufficiently  concentrated. 
Portrait. — Head  too  large  for  the  picture  space.  Too  many  lines  surrounding 
the  picture,  and  too  many  different  colour  shades  also  used  in  mounting.  Face 
lacking  in  modelling.  Street. — This  is  the  best.  All  over  in  rather  too  sharp 
focus  for  a good  general  impression.  Try  a print  on  a decidedly  rough  paper 
and  do  not  get  it  quite  so  dark. 
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Rotograph  Brom- 
ide Paper  <g/ades, 

Rotox  Gaslight 
Paper  (6  Grades). 

Rotograph  Normal) 
Negative  Paper. 

Rotograph  and 
Rotox  Sensitized 
Post  Cards  (3izde^erent 

Rotary  Carbon 

Ticcna  (20  different 
I issue  colours). 

Rotary  Pigment 

P i I uvi  (f°r  I'hree-C olour 
1 1 0 ■ a photography). 


FROM  ALL  DEALERS,  or 


ROTARY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  Co.,  Ltd., 

Works  : West  Drayton,  Middlesex.  NEW  UNION  ST.,  (MOOrfieldS),  E.C. 
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Kindly  mention  11  The  Practical  Photographer" 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


S.S.  (Leeds). — This  is  an  agreeable  composition  as  regards  general  arrange- 
ment. Its  weak  point  is  a lack  of  concentrated  interest.  One’s  attention  is 
too  evenly  divided  between  the  figure  and  the  building.  The  figure  also  is  too 
central  for  best  effect.  Indeed  your  picture  would  have  been  more  effective 
without  this  figure  ; and  she  also  looks  as  though  she  had  been  told  to  stand 
still.  Your  camera  was  a little  too  high  up  from  the  ground.  This  spreads 
out  the  foreground  too  much. 

J.A.  (Southend). — Very  neat,  careful  and  creditable  work.  Figures  are 
admirably  posed,  and  seem  delightfully  unconscious  of  the  camera.  Your 
chief  failing  is  the  untidy  cockling  of  the  mount,  which  lost  you  a prize.  First 
paste  down  the  mounting  paper  to  a stout  flat  piece  of  old  card,  and  let  it  dry 
before  putting  on  the  other  mounting  papers  and  print.  Yrour  work  is  very 
promising.  Send  us  more  of  it. 

C.  B.  Alexander.  The  End  of  the  Breakwater”  is  largely  dependent 
for  its  conspicuous  success  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  har- 
monious distribution  of  light  and  shade.  We  regret  not  being  able  to  include 
any  reproductions  of  prints  for  criticism  in  this  already  crowded  number. 
Readers  generally  may  take  the  hint  and  remember  that  “simplicity”  and 
“ breadth”  are  the  two  chief  factors  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  when 
picture  seeking. 

Wm.  E.  Hughes.  The  End  of  the  Day  ” relies  chiefly  upon  its  suggestion 

of  atmosphere  under  a rather  gloomy  sky.  Quite  wisely  this  worker  has  been 
content  with  a bit  of  rough  grass  land  and  one  tree  for  the  landscape,  so  that 
the  spectator’s  attention  may  readily  be  led  towards  the  sky  as  the  part  of 
chief  interest.  It  may  be  taken  as  a good  hint  that  if  our  chief  interest  is  to  be 
in  the  sky  part  there  must  be  no  Zome/scape  competitors. 

J.  Linlcy.— “February  Fill  Dyke.”  This  title  at  once  suggests  wet  feet 
and  sloshy,  splashy  travelling.  The  idea  is  well  supported  by  the  subject  de- 
picted, and  the  sky  is  exceptionally  well  rendered.  Our  one  complaint  is 
that  the  shadows  of  the  picture  are  a trifle  too  stolid.  The  use  of  a more  rapid 
and  rough  surfaced  paper  would  probably  greatly  improve  the  desired  sugges- 
tion of  dampness  in  the  air, 

C.  D.  Swan. — “ The  Watchman  ” is  an  example  of  a homely  subject  to  be 
found  in  many  a street  just  now.  Public  authorities  seem  to  select  the  hot  dry 
dusty  weather  for  opening  drains,  laying  water  pipes,  etc.  Our  artist  has 
adroitly  turned  to  photographic  use  his  opportunities,  and  given  us  an  excellent 
figure  study.  Its  chief  failing  is  that  the  contrasts  are  a little  too  strong,  so 
that  the  road  suggests  a repent  slight  fall  of  snow. 

Miss  F.  (Wilmslow). — Your  work  is  always  interesting  and  tasteful. 
In  writing  the  titles  aim  at  a simpler  style,  such  as  are  given  in  Fig.  17, 
The  Practical  Photographer  No.  4.  The  small  “ twiddlums  ” at  the  ends  of 
the  letters  are  rather  fidgety.  Your  snow-clad  title  is  a preferable  style  of 
lettering.  In  this  picture  the  sheep  are  too  much  “ all  in  a row,”  and  trees  are 
too  sharply  defined  for  their  distance.  A Study.  Water  too  much  like  frozen 
milk  in  certain  parts.  Sky  very  bald  and  papery.  Mounting  tints  good. 
Autumn  too  black  and  white.  The  printing  process  does  not  do  your  negative 
justice;  try  a moderately  rough  platinum  paper.  The  man  and  horses  are  too 
obviously  standing  for  the  photograph. 

Mrs.  L.  (Rednal). — All  your  work  is  neat,  clean,  and  bright,  as  it  should 
be  in  every  worker’s  early  stages.  It  is  now  time  to  aim  at  something  more 
pictorial.  You  must  now  give  special  attention  to  cloud  negatives  and  sky 
printing.  Study  our  volume  No.  4 on  the  subject  of  tinted  mounts.  Do  not 
use  elaborately  decorated  commercial  mounts.  One  or  two  plain  tinted  papers 
will  give  you  far  better  results.  No.  1.  Technically  a good  print,  but  a little 
too  strong  contrast  for  pictorial  effect.  Bew  are  of  under-exposing,  and  over- 
developing. Better  to  err  on  the  side  of  softness  than  harshness.  2.  Cottages 
too  white  ; negative  evidently  too  strong. 

B.  R.— Picture  generally  is  too  black  and  white.  Your  negative  has  been 
slightly  under-exposed  and  then  slightly  over-developed.  What  you  need  is  a 
rapid  not  a slow  paper,  a fairly  full,  but  not  excessive  exposure,  and  care  not 
to  carry  development  of  print  quite  so  far.  To  get  out  a little  more  cloud 
effect — pour  off  developer  directly  the  image  shows.  Wash  the  print  in  two 
or  three  changes,  and  then  apply  the  developer  with  tuft  of  cotton  wool  to  sky 
part,  and  rinse  the  print.  Tms  wTith  patience  will  wrork  wonders. 
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ARE  YOU  AWARE 

that  the  most  fascinating  occupation  of  the  present 
day  is  Colour  Photography  or  Picture  Post  Card 
Tinting,  which  can  be  done  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  painting  by  using 

GUNTHER  WAGNER’S 

TRANSPARENT 

ALBUMEN 
COLOURS? 

Moist  in  Tubes  and  liquid  in  Bottles,  made  in  24  different  shades 
and  supplied  either  loose  or  fitted  in  sets  in  handy  boxes. 

For  Mounting  youit  Photographs,  etc.,  do  not  fail  to 
use  the  well-known  and  reliable 

“CAMERA”  PHOTO  PASTE. 


For  further  particulars  write  to 

GUNTHER  WAGNER,  Manufacturer  , 

10,  London  Wall,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS, 
PAPERS,  PLATES,  &c.  ,„lr„ns. 


Latest 

Introductions. 

ORTHOCHROIVi  T.”-A  new  Sensitizing  DYE,  w 
gives  to  the  Plates  a high  sensitiveness  for  Green,  Yellow, 

Orange,  and  Red.  No  Fog. 


; PI N AC H ROM.” 

Full  particulars  and  prices  on 
application. 


Sole  Agents  for 
PINAKOLP.” 

~A  Rapid  Developing  Solution, 
containing  neither  Caustic  nor  Carbon- 
ated Alkalies.  Does  not  stain  the  fingers. 
PINAKOL  SALT  N.”-  Replaces  the  Alkali 
used  with  organic  developers. 

FLASHAXE,  GOLDaXE,  5ENSAXE,  I'YRAXE, 
•SOLARAXE,  and  all  other  Axe  Brand  Specialities. 

HAUFF’S  DEVELOPERS.  Adurol,  Metul,  Amidol,  Glycin,  Ortol,  etc. 

Full  t articulars  and  1 rice  Lists  on  Application. 


The  AD0N 


(REGISTERED.) 


DALLMEYER’S 

NEW 

TELEPHOTO  LENS. 


Can  be  used  in  front  of  an  ordinary  lens. 
Can  be  used  alone. 

The  Best  Lens  for 


1111  PICTORIAL  EFFECTS. 


Price 

£3>  10  0 nett 


Send  for  Illustrated 
Booklet. 


Ji  Ha  DALLMEYER,  Ltd.,  25,  Newman  St.,  London,  w. 


Kindly  mention  1 The  Practical  Photographer. "j 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


F.  G.  P (Crumlin). — All  three  are  excellent  work.  If  you  will  look  at  any  of 
your  prints  upside  down,  with  your  eyelids  nearly  closed,  you  will  find  that 
the  strongest  attraction  is  the  narrow  light  band  round  the  print.  That  is  to 
say,  your  chief  force  is  outside  your  picture.  This  should  not  be  the  case. 
(1.)  Figure  is  too  obviously  conscious,  and  camera  toohigli  up  from  the  ground, 
making  it  (the  ground),  seem  to  rise  up  too  much.  (2)  Too  large  a space  of 
uninteresting  water  on  the  left  half  of  the  picture.  Tone  of  water  well 
rendered.  Generally  the  picture  seems  a little  top  heavy.  (3).  Much  the  best 
in  every  way,  and  very  nearly  the  prize  winner  of  the  month.  Its  chief  faults 
are  absence  of  gradation  in  sky,  and  the  over-light  band  of  mount,  which 
upsets  the  tone  value  of  the  picture;  you  have  too  much  contrast  in  the  mount, 
i.e.,  three  pronounced  shades  and  colours  which  do  not  harmonise  with  each 
other. 


F.  B.  (Croydon).— 27.  Technically  the  best  of  the  three,  tree  and  road  part 
quite  excellent,  but  general  effect  weakened  by  blank  paper  sky.  28.  Much 
spoiled  by  the  dreadful  boy.  Trim  away  right-hand  half  of  print  so  as  to 
remove  this  figure  and  tone  down  the  white  paper  patch  of  read  or  stream. 
Sheep  are  excellent  in  texture  quality.  29.  Too  strong  in  contrast.  Your 
exposure  has  been  considerably  under  done  for  the  dark  foliage.  Remember 
that  the  shadows  of  leaves  are  not  only  dark,  but  are  also  of  a non-actinic 
colour.  Your  best  plan  is  to  reduce  the  negative  with  ammon.  persulphate. 
But,  next  time,  give  about  double  this  exposure  and  do  not  over-develop. 

J.  H.  S.  (Leeds). — iii.  The  colour  of  your  butterfly  is  highly  praiseworthy, 
but  the  background  of  the  print  is  too  evenly  light,  practically  white  paper, 
ii.  Sky  part  is  far  too  dark  for  the  light  which  is  suggested  in  the  background, 
so  that  the  general  effect  does  not  convince  one.  It  is  of  first  importance  in  any 
landscape  work  to  see  that  the  sky-light  harmonises  not  only  in  direction  but 
also  in  strength  with  that  of  the  other  part  of  your  picture.  Good  in  all 
parts,  except  the  lake  of  inky  water,  i.  Here,  again,  the  fault  is  one  of  tonal 
relationship,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  art  work.  One  feels  that  this  water 
or  melting  ice  or  whatever  it  be,  is  not  quite  what  one  feels  ought  to  be  the 
case  for  pictorial  purposes.  The  one  bit  which  does  seem  about  right  is  the 
little  tongue-like  patch  on  the  extreme  left. 

J.  J.  R.  (Hartlepool).  Good,  but  not  up  to  your  best  form.  The  shadows 
are  too  flat  and  solid,  suggesting  a negative  that  is  too  strong  for  the  printing 
process — probably  over-developed,— mounting  neat  and  quite  suitable. 


C.  M.  C.  (Edinburgh). — Three  colours,  or  black  and  two  colours  are  a 
risky  number  to  use  for  mounting.  It  is  seldom  that  one  can  blend  more  than 
two  colours  with  a print  satisfactorily.  The  near  part  of  foreground  is  so 
confused  that  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  as  to  what  is  there  represented — one 
wonders  if  it  is  water  or  grass?  The  trees  are  nicely  grouped  and  rendered, 
but  bare  branches  so  near  as  these  are  seldom  satisfactory.  They  generally 
give  a photograph  a “ liney  ” appearance. 

E.  S.  (Watford).  Both  are  quite  excellent,  technically,  and  as  you  have 
not  sent  stamps  for  return  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  to  show  to  callers 
who  have  trouble  with  their  flower  work.  Two  points  offer  for  criticism. 
First,  a strong  tendency  to  overcrowd  your  picture  space.  Next  a lack  of 
relief  of  planes,  i.e.  all  the  objects  are  too  much  same  distance  froin  us.  There 
are  two  very  important  points  calling  for  your  very  careful  attention.  Do  not 
make  the  common  mistake  among  flower  workers  of  thinking  the  technical 
qualities  are  everything,  but  give  fully  equal  thought  to  its  pictorial  side.  In 
such  cases  one  of  the  chief  things  is  the  art  of  leaving  out.  Make  a couple  of 
studies  from  the  same  spray  and  let  one  have  only  half  the  material  of  the 
other.  A comparison  of  two  prints  will  show  you  what  we  are  wishing  to 
convey. 

K.  G.  (York).— Your  retouching  has  been  overdone.  Indeed  you  have 
buried  your  sitters  likeness  and  suggestion  of  flesh  in  a black  lead  coffin  on 
the  negative.  It  is  a common  mistake  when  commencing  retouching  to 
carry  it  to  excess.  Your  sitter’s  flesh  looks  too  much  like  an  ivory  figure. 
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SINCE 

The  first  introduction  of  Warwick  Plates,  two  qualities  have 
been  specially  associated  with  and  admired  in  them ; their 
capacity  for  giving  brilliant  negatives  and  their  remarkable 
keeping  qualities — (no  one  has  ever  seen  a “stale”  Warwick 
Plate) — in  addition  they  have  always  been  fast,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  most  successful 
photographs  of  rapid  motion  taken  during  the  past  three  years 
have  been  made  on  them.  Not  only  our  own  prizes,  but  those 
in  other  competitions — for  instance,  in  those  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Thornton  Pickard — have  come  to  users  of  Warwick 
Plates : we  are  therefore  sure  that  all  photographers  who 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  get  snap-shot  negatives 
that  develop  and  print  like  time  exposures  will  be  interested  in 
the  announcement  we  now  make,  that  we  have  again 

RAISED  THE  SPEED  OF  WARWICK  S.R. 

without  in  the  least  lessening  their  capacity  for  giving  easy 
density  and  perfect  gradation,  and  also 

WITHOUT  RAISING  THEIR  PRICE 

Our  other  brands,  Ordinary  and  Instantaneous,  remain  as 
hitherto — the  Double  Instantaneous  and  Special  Rapid  are 
nearly  doubled  in  speed,  while  the  price  remains  the  same. 

TRY  THEM  FOR  REALLY  FAST  WORK 


Of  all  Dealers,  or 

The  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Co., 

WARWICK. 
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Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer.” 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


A.  S.  (Wishaw).— 1.  Yon  would  get  a broader,  more  harmonious,  effect 
by  using  a rougher  paper  ; and  do  not  carry  development  quite  so  far. 
Remember  that  a print  looks  a full  shade  darker  when  dry  than  when  wet, 
and  allow  for  this  when  developing.  2.  You  have  considerably  over-done  the 
sky  part,  which  is  too  dark  for  the  light  suggested  in  the  other  part  of  the 
print.  3.  Nearly  good,  but  not  quite  satisfactory.  Generally  it  is  flat  and 
foggy,  and  looks  very  like  paper  spoiled  by  damp.  It  is  of  first 
importance  in  platino-printing  to  keep  the  paper  quite  dry  right  up  to  the 
moment  of  development. 


T.  F.  M.  C.  (Womersh).  — In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  make  a note  of  all  details 
at  the  time  of  exposure  and  not  trust  to  memory.  A well-kept  note-book  is 
often  of  great  use  for  reference  when  similar  subjects  crop  up.  The  prints 
are  all  somewhat  cold  in  colour,  probably  due  to  using  developer  at  too  low  a 
temperature.  On  this  point  consult  our  last  number.  In  each  case  you  have 
over-crowded  your  plate  with  far  too  much  subject  matter.  It  is  simplicity 
of  arrangement  which  gives  strength  to  a picture.  In  all  cases,  the  white 
paper  sky  is  a note  of  weakness.  Try  a few  experiments  with  a much  more 
simple  subject.  Just  one  or  two  trees  instead  of  a score.  When  photographing 
do  not  forget  the  vast  difference  between  the  size  of  objects  on  the  ground 
glass  and  as  you  think  you  see  them  in  nature.  Exposures  are  fairly  right,  but 
you  are  inclined  to  over-develop. 


Miss  I.  (Cheadle). — More  care  and  exactness  is  yet  required  in  the  ruling 
of  the  lines  round  your  prints.  Do  you  first  use  a pencil  line  as  a guide  and 
then  follow  this  with  a ruling  pen  as  used  by  architects  and  others  ? 1.  Print 
inclined  to  greyness.  Are  you  very  careful  about  keeping  the  paper  in  a 
calcium  tube  and  re-baking  the  calcium  chloride  about  once  a month  ? The 
negative  seems  quite  excellent.  2.  Too  black  and  white,  lacking  in  half-tone. 
You  have  very  probably  over-developed  your  negative.  Try  ammonium 
persulphate  as  a reducer.  3.  Do  not  like  the  red  colour  of  print.  This  is  the 
kind  of  subject  that  makes  a good  enlargement.  Technically  very  creditable, 
but  on  too  small  a scale. 


C.  G.  (Birmingham). — The  two  old  people  look  rather  wooden,  as  if  they 
were  posing.  Woman’s  apron  is  chalky.  Probably  would  have  come  better 
on  a slightly  smaller  size.  Colour  very  cold.  Try  the  hot  hypo  alum  bath. 
2.  This  is  very  much  better  and  is  good  work  generally.  The  subject  also  is  of 
very  great  interest,  and  colour  suits  it  admirably. 


B.  S.  (Bedford). — 1.  This  is  quite  excellent  in  the  general  balance  of  tones. 
But  you  have  made  a serious  mistake  by  killing  the  snow  of  your  picture  by 
the  very  light  paper  surrounding  it.  This  should  have  been  darker,  not 
lighter,  than  the  general  tone  of  the  print.  2.  Not  nearly  so  successful.  Your 
shadows  are  too  black  and  solid-looking,  and  the  distant  shadows  are  as  dark 
as  the  near  ones.  This  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case  in  nature.  The  colour 
of  the  mount  is  a little  too  noisy. 


Miss  F.  (Shalford).— Neither  of  the  two  prints  is  up  to  your  best  form. 
They  are  cold  in  colour  and  more  or  less  foggy.  We  suggest  your  trying  some 
other  brand  of  paper,  and  also  that  it  be  of  the  rough  surface  variety.  We  are 
enclosing  a tiny  scrap  to  show  surface  and  better  (less  grey)  blacks. 


R.  L.  (Castlemartyr). — All  three  good  in  general  quality.  Your  blossom 
studies  are  on  a rather  too  small  scale  and  include  too  much  subject.  In  fact, 
Avhat  we  advise  is  “ less  of  it  and  larger  in  scale.”  Portrait  is  distinctly  good 
and  of  an  unconventional  type — but  it  lacks  enough  gradation  of  tones  and  is 
rather  “lumpy,”  as  painters  call  this  effect.  This  negative  would  probably 
give  you  a better  effect  if  you  made  a contact  transparency  and  then  an 
enlarged  somewhat  softer  negative  of  about  8x6  or  10  x 8 size.  You  had  so 
fastened  up  your  wrapper  that  we  could  not  open  it  without  tearing  it.  Hope 
your  prints  will  reach  you  all  safely. 
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THE  IDEAL  SHAPE  AND  SIZE  AT  LAST. 

A NEW  KODAK 

The  No.  3a  F.P.K. 


Every  desirable  movement  is  con= 
tained  in  this  Camera,  which  is  of  the 
finest  workmanship,  highest  finish, 
greatest  ingenuity  and  durability. 

it  has  a Bausch  & Lomb  Rectilinear  lens 
working  at  F/8,  and  an  automatic 
shutter  fitted  with  iris  diaphragm. 

2. It  may  also  be  had  with  Bausch  & Lomb 
automatic  shutter,  giving  graduated 
speeds  from  i = iooth  of  a second  to  time 
exposures.  (See  illustration) . 

It  has  rising,  falling 
and  sliding  front,  and  the 
spirit  level  and  finder 
reverse  together  in  one 
simple  movement. 

“We  can  compli- 
ment Kodak,  Ltd., 
most  heartily  upon 
the  introduction  of 
this  new  instrument, 
believing  that  it  will 
meet  the  desire  for  a 
better  shaped  pic- 
ture than  the  5 in.  x 
4 in.,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  educate  a 
large  selection  of  the 
photographic  public 
to  produce  prints  of 
this  more  agreeable 
shape.  ’ ’ Photograph 
Sept.  5th. 


Fop  Pictures  5Jx3|. 


3a  F.P.K. , 

Fitted  with  Bausch  & Lomb  Shutter  - 
Fitted  with  F.  P.  K.  Automatic  Shutter 


41=43,  Clerkenwell 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Rd. 


KODAK,  Ltd., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Branches : 96,  Bold  St.,  Liverpool ; & 72-74.  Buchanan  St.,  Glasgow. 
Retail  Branches:  59,  Brompton  Rd.,  S.W.  ; 60,  Cheapside.  E.C.  ; 115,  Oxford  St..  W ; 
171-173,  Regent  St.,  W.  ; and  40,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Kindly  mention  “ The  Practical  Photographer  " 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Miss  N.  P.  (Boscombe).— Picture  is  rather  too  black  and  white,  i.e .,  too 
strongly  pronounced  light  and  shade.  The  half-tones  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  important  as  a rule  to  preserve 
the  half-tones,  than  to  render  the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale  of  light  and  shade. 
The  wide  white  border  round  the  print,  by  force  of  contrast  makes  the 
adjacent  dark  parts  of  your  print  seem  to  be  darker  than  they  really  are. 

R.  K H.  (Dollar)  . — This  is  an  advance.  Note  how  the  light  being  some- 
what towards  the  front  of  the  camera,  throws  the  trees  in  the  foreground 
into  relief  as  it  were,  and  so  helps  to  differentiate  the  foreground,  middle  and 
distance  planes  of  the  picture.  The  left  hand  half  of  the  sky  is  better  than 
the  right-hand  portion.  This  latter  is  a little  too  dark  and  storm-like  for 
bright  sun.  A rougher  paper  would  give  a still  more  harmonious  effect. 

F.  W.  (Bradford). — See  remarks  about  white  margins  in  another  criticism. 
The  weak  part  of  your  work  just  at  present  is  the  sky,  which  you  show  as 
blank  white  paper.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  a faithful  representation  or 
adequate  suggestion  of  clouds,  atmosphere.  The  bridge  picture  is  your 
most  harmonious  and  best  work.  In  the  other  two  the  darks  are  too  solid 
and  black.  Try  the  picture  of  the  ruins  on  a rough  surface  tinted  paper,  and 
do  not  carry  development  quite  so  far. 

W,  R.  N.  (Lewisham). — All  three  prints  are  too  solid  in  the  blacks. 
You  have  carried  development  a trifle  too  far,  and  not  sufficiently  allowed  for 
the  print  looking  darker  when  dry  than  it  does  when  wet.  The  flower  picture 
is  the  best  in  quality,  and  the  blossom  part  is  exceptionally  good,  but  the 
leaves  are  too  black  and  solid  looking.  Give  further  printing  exposure,  dilute 
the  developer,  and  do  not  develop  quite  so  far. 

T.  T.  S.  (Halifax). — Printing  and  mounting  somewhat  careless,  giving 
an  untidy,  unfinished  look.  These  two  matters  are  deserving  of,  and  well 
repay  any  care  given  to  them.  Your  snow  and  cottage  scene  is  the  better  of 
the  two,  but  is  ‘‘murdered”  by  its  present  trimming  and  mounting.  Wood- 
land scene  shows  trees  better,  but  the  snow  is  too  dirty  looking,  and  too  much 
the  same  shade.  In  snow  there  is  a good  deal  of  subtle  gradation,  which  gives 
it  half  its  pictorial  charm. 

A.  B.  (Huddersfield). — Child  studies  show  that  you  are  working  in  the 
right  direction,  but  your  models  are  all  a little  too  conscious  at  present.  Aim 
at  naturalness  of  pose  and  expression.  A,  technically  the  best.  B,  too 
contrasty.  C,  fair  generally.  Y our  landscapes  are  of  better  average  quality. 
In  all  cases  you  are  crowding  too  much  subject  into  the  small  picture  space. 
Aim  at  great  simplicity  in  the  selection  and  composition.  Better  not  to  send 
more  than  three  at  a time,  so  that  more  space  can  be  given  to  each.  If  an 
enlargement  be  sent  with  coupon  17,  a contact  print  from  the  original  hand 
camera  negative  must  also  be  sent. 

L.  W.  (East  Ham). — 1.  The  light  and  shade  of  the  figure  is  not  quite 
strong  enough  ; try  a deeper  print  and  do  not  carry  toning  quite  so  far.  This 
is  a decided"  advance  in  your  mounting  experiments.  Flowers  not  so  satis- 
factory. In  such  a case  you  must  use  an  orthochromatic  plate,  and  deep 
orange  colour  filter.  All  the  darks  being  in  the  upper  half  of  the  print  give 
it  a somewhat  top-heavy  effect.  The  vase  does  not  show  enough  modelling; 
your  negative  was  probably  under-exposed,  and  then  somewhat  over-developed. 

W.  S B.  (East  Boldon). — 1.  Do  not  cut  a foreground  tree  just  at  the 
root,  it  gives  a mutilated  picture  suggestion.  Distance  too  white,  chalky, 
snow-like.  The  negative  most  probably  has  been  over-developed,  and  is  much 
too  strong  in  contrast.  2.  Clouds  nicely  suggested,  but  the  distant  hills  are  too 
dark  and  too  near-looking.  This  would  be  improved  by  enlarging.  3.  See 
previous  remarks  about  cutting  off  roots.  Generally  too  black  and  white. 
It  is  the  half-tones  which  usually  ‘‘make”  a picture.  Try  a few  new 
negatives  and  aim  at  delicacy  rather  than  brilliancy  when  developing. 

W.  A.  (Croydon). — In  general,  one  may  say  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  than 
to  use  black  or  white  in  a mount.  These  narrow  white  bands  round  the 
prints  are  rather  trying;  a pale  grey  is  much  more  helpful.  Both  prints  are 
of  good  technical  quality,  and  No.  1 is  better  than  the  average  sent  in  this 
month  ; the  sky  and  cloud  is  admirably  suggested.  2.  Views  seen  through 
trees  are  seldom,  if  ever,  satisfactory  in  a photograph  ; the  eye  goes  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  best  effect  is  got  by  putting  the  trees  very  slightly  out  of 
focus. 
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NORTH  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 


ff 


Before  deciding 
where  to  go 


Write  to  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
as  directed  below,  and  see  what  attractions 
they  have  to  offer  for  the  spending  of — 


« 


Summer 

Holidays 


in  the 

counties 

of... 


> 


Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Westmorland,  Durham  and  York. 


“The  Amateur’s  Happy 
Hunting  Ground.” 


There  abounds  every  variety  of  subject — 
mountain,  moor,  lake,  stream,  rural,  coast 
and  architectural,  both  ancient  and  modern. 


BRACING  AIR, 

MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY. 


Good  Accommodation,  Cheap,  Clean,  Comfortable. 


i 0 


"V\7''D  T HP  Ej'  TO  DAV  for  t^ie  North  Eastern  Railway  > ompany’s  “ Hote 
J-Vl  -L  ± - y_J  A I and  Lodgings  Guide  ” and  “ Tourist  Programme,” 

which  give  full  information  with  reference  to  Lodgings  in  veaside  and  Com  try 
Villages,  and  also  particulars  about  the  Cheap  Tickets  and  Special  Facilities 
afforded  to  travellers  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway.  Sent  FREE  on  application 
to  “ Chief  Passenger  Agent,  36,  Publicity  Department,  North  Eastern  Railway 
York.” 


Kindly  mention 
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The  Practical  Photographer." 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 


G.  J.  B.  (Brimington). — Evidently  you  are  a careful  worker  and  that 
must  tell  in  time.  1.  A little  inclined  to  chalkiness — probably  the  result  of 
cutting  the  exposure  rather  short  and  then  over-doing  the  development.  The 
colour  is  rather  too  cold.  Print  might  be  slightly  toned  with,  say,  hypo  alum, 
or  copper,  or  uranium.  2.  We  suspect  you  did  not  use  an  orthochromatic 
plate.  This  is  really  quite  necessary  for  good  flower  work.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  giving  plenty  of  exposure  in  a case  of  this  kind.  3.  Again  here  are  signs  of 
under-exposure — a grave,  incurable  fault.  When  exposing,  remember  the  old 
maxim  of  “ expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high-lights  take  care  of  them- 
selves.” When  in  doubt,  it  is  far  better  to  over  than  under-expose,  but  of 
course  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  give  as  correct  exposure  as  is  possible. 


J.  R.  R.  (Burnley). — Your  print  strikes  us  as  needlessly  low  in  tone  for 
such  a subject,  which  seems  more  suggestive  of  brightness  and  light  than  of 
gloom  and  darkness.  The  distant  parts  are  unduly  dark,  and  the  distant  tree 
trunks  too  black  and  flat.  Try  again  with  this  negative  and  aim  to  get  a print 
with  a little  more  life  and  light  in  it.  Don’t  forget  the  difference  between  a 
wet  and  a dry  print.  Your  print  has  not  been  mounted  to  quite  the  best 
advantage. 


Miss  R.  (Wilmslow). — Flowers.  Exposure  not  quite  enough,  but  not  far 
wrong.  Background,  rather  too  solid  and  dark.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  generous 
exposure  with  flowers.  B.  Clouds  a little  too  dark.  Near  hills  also  too  dark, 
and  do  not  look  distant  enough.  Cause— under-exposure.  C.  Print  looks 
fogged,  and  this  effect  is  accentuated  by  the  mount,  which  is  too  near  the 
general  tone  and  colour  of  the  print. 


Miss  S.  (Edinburgh). — Do  not  use  mounts  with  white  lines  or  fancy 
patterns  of  any  kind.  The  mount  should  be  secondary  to  and  not  compete 
with  the  print.  All  three  prints  point  to  under-exposure.  Y"ou  are  inclined 
to  include  too  much  subject  matter  in  a small  space.  Be  content  with  a 
simpler  composition  ; subject  matter  not  quite  so  far  away.  Pay  chief, 
almost  exclusive,  attention  to  the  foreground  at  first.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
important  portion. 


Special  Competition. — Coupon  D. 

Prize— A 1904  No.  0 
Midg  Camera 

(known  as  “ The  King  of  Guinea 
Cameras”). 

1.  Prints  may  be  of  any  size  or 
process,  mounted  or  un- 
mounted, and  must  show 
an  ordinary  landscape  which 
may  or  may  not  include 
figures,  cattle,  etc. 

2.  Marks  will  be  assigned  for  pic- 
torial as  well  as  technical 
work. 

3.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  print  sent  in. 

4.  Competitors  must  send  one,  two  or  three  (but  not  more)  prints, 

accompanied  by  this  coupon,  and  addressed  “ The  Editor,  Prac- 
tical Photographer  (Midg  Camera  Competition  A),  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  E.C.” 

5.  Prints  for  this  competition  must  be  sent  in  before  Last  day  of  J uly,  1904. 
6/  Prints  will  not  be  returned. 

P.S.— For  description  of  Prize  Camera,  see  p.  xi.,  The  Practical 
Photographer , No.  6. 
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TAKE  ONE 
FOR  YOUR  HOLIDAY. 

You  don’t  want  more  of  those  chalky,  blotchy 
photographs,  but  pictures  full  of  detail  clearly  defined, 
with  soft  and  delicate  shadows. 

will  produce  these,  and  in  a fraction  of  a second 

Send  a post-card  for  a List , 

TAYLOI^jAy  LOt^  j\  0350tl..ll? 

Stoughton  Street  Works.  LEICESTER 


THE 


BIRDLAWD 

CAMERA 


Thoroughly  practical,  eminently  suit- 
able for  the  class  of  work  for  which 
it  is  intended,  as  well  as  all  similar 
branches  of  Photography , where 
quick,  silent,  rapid  exposures  are 
essential — Vide  The  Amateur 
Photographer. 


THE  BIRDLAND  CAMERA, 
showing  single  extension. 


THE  BIRDLAND  BOOKLET,  illustrated  with  Specimens  of  Work  done  with  the 
Camera,  post-free  of  the  SOLE  MAKERS — 

SANDERS  & CROW  HURST, 

71,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  LONDON,  W.; 

and  at  55,  Western  Road,  Hove,  Brighton. 
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s)K  /f 

FOR  BRILLIANCE.  FOR  PERMANENCE.  FOR  SIMPLICITY. 


SELTONA 

(Registered  Trade  Mark). 


SELTONA  is  a Self-Toning  Paper  which  needs  fixing  in  hypo  only, 
as  the  necessary  amount  of  gold  required  for  toning  is 
already  in  the  Emulsion. 

SELTONA  shows  all  the  finest  details  of  the  negative. 

SELTONA  is  an  Ideal  Self-Toning  Paper  ; it  prints  and  tones  auto- 
matically, and  yields  either  warm  brown  or  purple  tones 
with  ease. 


SELTONA  PAPER.  Supplied  in  cut  sizes  in  packets  at  6d.  and  1/-. 
SELTONA  POSTCARDS.  In  packets  of  12  Cards  & 2 Masks,  1/-. 
MIKRO  SERIES.  (3!  x 2f)  In  Packets  of  10  Cards  & 2 Masks,  6d. 

Made  in  two  Grades,  Matt  White  and  GLOSSY  Mauve. 


Obtainable  through  all  Dealers,  or  direct  from 

The  LETO  PHOTO  MATERIALS  CO.,  Ltd., 

RANGOON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Copy  taken  on  P.O.P. 


However  faint  the  negative 
a good  impression  can 
be  obtained  on 


TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC STORES,  or  Directfrom 


Copy  taken  on  Rembrandt. 


The  Manufacturer— FERDINAND  HRDLICZKA,  Vienna.  VII.,  Zieglergasse  No.  96. 


Edited  by  the 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. 


HODDER  & STOUGHTON, 

Advertising  Department, 

2 7,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Rates  for  Advertisements. 


One 

Insertion. 

Three 

Insertions 

Six 

Insertions 

Twelve 

Insertions 

Whole  Page 

£ s.  d. 

Per 

Insert’ n 
£ s.  d. 

Per 

Insert 'n 
£ s.  d. 

Per 

Insert 'n 
£ s.  d. 

Facing  Matter 

5 0 0 

4 15  0 

4 10  0 

4 5 0 

|-page  do. 

2 15  0 

2 12  3 

2 9 0 

2 6 9 

|-page  do. 

1 10  0 

1 8 6 

1 7 0 

1 5 6 

Whole  Page 
Ordinary  Posit’n 

4 0 0 

3 16  0 

3 12  0 

3 8 0 

§-page  do. 

2 5 0 

2 2 9 

2 0 6 

1 18  3 

J-page  do. 

1 5 0 

1 3 9 

1 2 6 

1 1 3 

Special  Positions  bv  Arrangement, 
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Holiday 

On  tour  make  sure  of  your  results 
by  developing  before  it  is  too  late  to 
repeat  the  exposure. 

^Tabloid* Brand 

Photographic  Chemicals 

make  this  easy.  A complete  chemical 
outfit  in  a few  cubic  inches. 

Sold  by  all  chemists  and  dealers 
Pamphlets  and  particulars  free 

Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  London,  Sydney  and  Cape  Tcw.i 
[copyright]  PHO.  99 
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Wratten  AND 
Wainwright, 

CROYDON. 

Dry  Plates  of  the 
Highest  Class 
for  all  Climates 
and  Purposes. 

„ . . LISTS  FREE. 
Telegrams : Wratten,  Croydon. 
Telephone:  572  Croydon. 


For  Original  and  Artistic  Medals 
for  all  purposes,  go  to 

BLADON, 

Masonic  Jeweller  and 
Manufacturer  of  Clothing  for  all 
Degrees  of  Freemasonry. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free. 

16,  CLERKENWELL  RD., 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Telphone:  1835,  Central. 
Telegraphic  Address:  “Bladon,  London.” 


have  not  had  a 
bad  negative 
since  I began 
to  use  it." 


The  Watkin 
Manual, 
post-free,  1/2. 


OZOTYPE 

The  Easiest  Pigment 
Printing  Process. 

Visible  Image. 

No  Transfer. 

No  Safe  Edge. 

The  whole  Process  can  be  easily  carried 
out  within  an  hour. 

THE  OZOTYPE  COMPANY, 

1,  Weedington  Road, 

Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W 


MAkE  YOUR  OWN 

STAMP 

Photographs. 

1 Send  Stamp  for  particulars  to 

WELLS  & CO., 

Manufacturers  ofTYO,  Southgate. 

GOOD  WATER  is  all 

YOU  REQUIRE. 

‘W4LLSCR0VE’ 


DOES  THE  REST. 

Toners  & Developers 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
POPULAR  PRICES. 

Wholesale  Depots  in  London, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow  and  Belfast. 


Price  Lists  Free -on  application  to 

P.  P.  HANDS  & CO.,  Bletchley. 


Professional  and  Trade 
Advertisements. 


Advertisements  of  Photographic 
Businesses  for  Sale  and  Wanted,  Situ- 
ations'Wanted  and  Vacant,  Miscel- 
laneous/ Professional  and  Trade 
Announcements  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of 
one  penny  per  word,  minimum  1/-. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Advertising  Department,  Practical 
Photographer,  27,  Pa.ernoster  Row, 
London,  E.C.  .. 

Enlargements.  — Piatino- Bromide, 

best  results  from  all  negatives  sent. 
12x10,1/-;  15x12,1/8;  18x15,2/3;  .20x16, 
3/- ; 23x17,  3/6.  Terms:  Cash  w;th  order. 
Post  .ge  extra.  Finishing  in  Black  and 
White,  Oils,  etc.  J.  Fullaway  & Son,  Nails- 
worth,  Glos. _ 
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The  MARK  of  SUPERIORITY 


In  Photographic  Papers  the  mark  of 
superiority  is  shown  in  Ease  of  Manipu- 
lation and  in  choiceness  of  result 
CAR  BON  A possesses  both  these 
qualities.  The  same  simple  method 
of  printing  and  toning  as  ordinary 
P O P.  is  used,  but  the  results  are  finer 
—NO  CRUDE  PURPLE  PRINTS,  NO 
MUDDY  SHADOWS— always  the  rich, 
true  tones  of  the  pigment  Carbon 
process. 

Carbona  Raises  the  Standard 


of  your  Work 


Mr.  DAN  DUNLOP  writes:  “I  am  de= 
lighted  with  your  Middle  Grain  Carbona.  It 
is  so  easy  to  manipulate,  and  the  colours 
are  so  varied  and  artistic.” 


PROVE  THIS  by  a TRIAL  TO-DAY 


Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  6d.  and  Is.  packets. 

THREE  GRADES:  GLOSSY,  MIDDLE  GRAIN, 
MATT. 

No  dearer  than  other  P.O.  Papers. 


Sot...  Makers 

JOHNJ.GRIFFIN  &S9N5  V. 

20*6  .Sardinia  St.  W.C. 


« ' i—  ",  ■■■-  < 

Readers  of  this  advertisement  may  secure  a sample 
Carbona  outfit  consisting  of  10  i-plate  pieces  of  paper 
and  toning  packet  by  sending  4 d.  in  stamps  and 
mentioning  this  Journal. 
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Of  DEALERS  AND 
DARK-ROOIVIS. 


THE  TOURIST 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 


M.— Supplies  Materials. 

D.R. — Dark-Room  available. 


DIRECTORY 


r? 

AMBLE5IDE: 

Thomas  Bell,  LakeRd.  (m.,d.r.) 

BANGOR : 

J.  E.  Owen,  74,  High  Street 
(m.,  d.r.) 

BIDEFORD  : 

E.  Dixon  Percival,  2 & 3, 

Mill  Street  (m.,  d.r.) 

Tovey  & Underwood,  The 

Quay  (m.,  d.r.) 

BRISTOL: 

H.  Salanson  & Co.,  20,  High 
Street  (m.,  d.r.) 

BUXTON : 

F.  H.  Bowden,  13,  Spring 
Gardens  (m.,  d.r.) 

W.  Pilkington,  n,  Market  PI. 
and  1,  Market  St.  (m.,  d.r.) 

CANTERBURY: 

E.  Bing  & Son,  41,  St.  George’s 
Street  (m.,  d.r.) 

R.  Croft,  The  Parade  (m.,d.r.) 

DOUGLAS  (I.  of  M.): 

G.  H.  Horne,  97,  Strand  St. 
(m.,  d.r.) 

T.  S.  Qualtrough,  76,  Bucks 
Road  (m,  d r.) 

DUNSTABLE : 

J.  Flemons,  73,  High  Street 
(m.,  d.r.) 

GLOUCESTER: 

A.  H.  Pitcher,  College  Court 

(m.,  d.r.) 

H.  Hargreaves,  The  Cross 

(m.,  d.r.) 

HERNE  BAY: 

J.  Pemberton,  Near  the  Clock 
Tower  (m. , d.r.) 

ILFRACOMBE  : 

E.  Dixon  Percival,  5,  High 
Street  (m.,  d.r.) 

J.  H.  Scott,  100,  High  Street 
(m.,  d.r  ) 

KESWICK: 

T.  W.  Townley,  Market  Sq. 
(m.,  d.r.) 


KENDAL: 

G.  N.  M.  Birkett,  25,  Finkle 

Street  (m  , d.r.) 

MATLOCK  BRIDGE: 

W.  Pilkingt  n,  Dale  Phar- 
macy (m.,  d.r.) 

MAIDSTONE: 

Corfe  & Sons,  5,  Top  of 

Gabriel’s  Hill  (m.,  d.r.) 

PEEL  (I.  of  M.): 

G.  H.  Horne,  Michael  Street 
(m.,  d.r.) 

RAMSEY  (I.  of  M.): 

J.  Pallister,  17,  Parliament 
Street  (m.,  d.r.) 

RHYL: 

G.  R.  Lawrence,  M.P.S.,  20, 
High  Street  (m.,  d.r.) 

RYDE  (1.  of  W.) : 

A.  Debenham,  28,  Union  St. 
(m.,  d.r.) 

SCARBOROUGH : 

Henry  Chapman  & Sons, 

52,  Newborough  (m.,  d.r.) 
Parker  & Ctoss,  96,  West- 
borough  ; and  29,  Ramshill 
Road  (m.,  d.r.) 

SITTINGBOURNE  : 

The  London  Photographic 
Co.,  21,  Station  St.  (m.,  d.r.) 

WES  I ON  = SUPER=MARE  : 
F.  Greenslade,  58,  59,  High 
Street  (m.,  d.r.) 

S.  Lupton,  Grove  Place  Phar- 
macy (m.,  d.r.) 

WHITBY: 

Wm.  Ruff,  Skinner  Street 
(m.,  d.r.) 

YORK: 

George  Coverdale,  Ltd.,  19, 

20,  23,  Parliament  St. (m., D.R.) 

J.  Marshall  Smith,  13,  High 
Ousegate  (m.,  d.r.) 
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PRICES:  pplate,  1/6  per  dozen. 


J-plate,  3/5  per  dozen. 
Pplate,  6/6  per  dozen. 


The  Finest  COLOUR  SENSITIVE  Plates  procurable 
for  Rapid  Work. 

Extremely  Sensitive  to  the 

YELLOW  & GREEN  RAYS 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  YELLOW  SCREEN. 

The  Best  possible  Plates  for  Landscape  Work,  Copying 
Paintings,  Flowers,  Objects  of  Art,  and  all  Subjects 
containing  Colours. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS  says:  “The  principal  feature  of  these  plates  is 
the  high  sensitiveness  to  yellow  and  green,  which  is  distinctly  remarkable  without  the 
use  of  a yellow  screen,  and  thus  they  give  a far  better  rendering  of  these  colours 
wherever  they  may  appear,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  plates  are  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  white  light  to  enable  them  to  be  used  for  instantaneous  work.” 


These  Plates  may  be  obtained  from  Photographic  Dealers,  or  from  the 
Sole  Agents  for  Great  Britain  : 

Thos.  Christy  & Co., 

4,  io  & 12,  Old  Swan  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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The 

Royal  F ocal  Plane 

Camera. 


List  A.  Lenses.  List  C. — Folding  Cameras. 

List  B. — WENO  Cameras.  List  D. — Mahogany  Camera  Sets. 

List  E. Bausch  & Lomb  Shutters  and  Lenses. 


These  Goods  may  be  obtained  through  all  Dealers. 


A.  E.  STALEY  & Co., 

19,  Thavie’s  Inn,  Holborn  Circus,  E.C. 
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A High-class  Focal  Plane  Camera  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  fitted  with  our  own  London-made  Symmetrical 
Planastigmat  Lens,  f/6-8,  in  Unicum  Shutter,  with  Infinity 
Focussing  Clip,  Reversible 
Brilliant  Finder,  best  leather 
covering,  and  complete  with  three 
slides,  at  the  popular  price  of 


£6.0.0. 


5x4  size. 


LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Advertisements. 


Watson’s  “ VRIL”  ^ 
Focal  Plane  Camera. 


An  ideal  Hand  Camera,  possessing  unique 
advantages  for  all  high-speed  work,  as  well  as 
for  street  scenes,  landscape,  and  general  photo- 
graphy. , 

Time  and  Instantaneous  Focal  Plane 
Shutter,  giving  comprehensive  range  of  speeds 
(slow  enough  for  general  work)  up  to 
i/ioooth  of  a second  (fast  enough  for 
anything). 

The  speeds  are  adjusted  from  the  outside. 

The  lens  supplied  is  a “ Holostigmat  ” con- 
vertible, giving  perfect  definition  at  full  aperture 

//6-i. 

PRICE — with  3 Slides  and  Lens: 

J-plate.  5x4.  Opiate.  Stereoscopic 

£11.  £12.  £15.  £20. 


Watson’s  New  “ARGUS” 
Focal  Plane  Reflex  Camera. 


The  SMALLEST,  NEATEST  and 
MOST  EFFICIENT  PATTERN 
made. 

No  bigger  than  an  ordinary  Hand  Camera  (the  J-platr 
measures  only  6 * 6|  x 54,  and  weighs  24  lbs.),  yet  has 
full-sized  focussing  finder. 


SURFACE  SILVERED 
MIRROR, 
giving  absolutely 
true  reflection. 

Shutter  working  up  to  i/ioooth 
of  a second,  and  l ime.  All  adjusted 
rom  the  outside. 

UNIQUE  FEATURE. 

When  the  Camera  is  used  on  a 
Stand  for  Time  Exposures,  the 
Reflex  Finder  and  Focussing 
Adjustment  are  still  available, 
dispensing  with  focussing  cloth. 


JUST 
INTRODUCED 


PRICE — fitted  with  Holostigmat  Lens, 
and  including  3 Slides  . . 


J-plate. 

£14  14  O 


£15  10  O 


Descriptive  Pamphlets  free  on  application  to 

W.  WATSON  & SONS,  313,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.; 

and  1 6,  FORREST  ROAD,  EDINBURGH. 
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For... 


Artistic  Work 


use  a long-focus  lens — or  preferably 
the  new 


TELEPHOTO 

rnoKirY  magazine- — 
'Ov/KJNILA  hand  camera. 


A Camera  with  a dual  personality. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  camera  construction  we  have  been 
able  to  produce  a camera  that  in  itself  is  a perfectly  serviceable  Magazine 
Hand  Camera  to  take  12  plates  and  yet  contains  within  itself  all  that  is 
necessary  to  convert  it  into  a Telephoto  Magazine  Hand  Camera  (as 
illustrated) — only  pull  out  the  front  and  raise  one  rod  and  the  Camera  is 
ready  for  the  work.  You  can  alternate  telephoto  and  ordinary  pictures 
with  ease. 

It  has  a full  Telephoto  finder, 

A Depth  of  focus  (Cornex  Patent)  Telephoto  Scale, 

A Depth  of  focus  (Cornex  Patent)  ordinary  Scale, 

and  many  original  features.  The  ideal  for  the  Yatchsman.  Artist, 
Sportsman,  etc. 

SAMPLE  PRINTS  FREE. 

Our  new  64  page  Book  (crown  8vo)  entitled — “ Practical  Notes  in 
Telephotography,”  post-free  to  all.  It  contains  a full  handbook  of 
instructions  and  details  of  the  new  Camera. 

R.  & J.  BECK,  Ltd., 
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The. 


BECK-STEINHEIL 


i 


UNOFOCAL 

F/6  Actual. 

(Made  throughout  in  England.) 

Involves  a completely  new  prim 
ciple  in  lens  construction*  enabling 
extremely  thin  lenses  of  flat  curva- 
ture  to  be  used — so  that  an  f/6 
lens  is  as  rapid  (actinic)  as  an 
old  //5*6  anastigmat. 


A Quarter-plate  Unofocal  f/6  of  4I 
focus  that  will  cover  a quarter-plate  to 
the  corners  at  full  aperture,  will  cover  a 
half-plate  at  //22. 

PRICE  (including  Iris  Mount 
and  Flange) — 

£3.5.0 


V)6e  UBeck-Steinfteil  Unofocal  is  a specially 

“intense”  Jinastigmat  (see  transactions  of  the  Royal  Photo  Society). 


Prices  (Series  I.,//6). 

No.  3.  4§"  focus  covers  at//6  J-plate,  and  at//22  £-plate  . . £3  5 

No.  4.  6"  „ „ //65  x 4 plate,  and  at//22  7^x5  plate  3 15 

No.  5.  7-2"  „ „ //6  J-plate,  and  at//22Q  x 7 plate. . 4 15 

Prices  (Series  II.,  f/4). 

No.  3.  5"  focus  covers  at//4  ^-plate,  and  at//22  6x4  plate  . . £5  10 

No.  4.  6"  „ „ //4  5 x 4 plate,  and  at//22  J-plate  . . 6 o 

No.  5.  7-6"  „ ,,  //4  pplate.  and  at  //22  £ plate  ..  80 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM... 


R.  & J.  BECK,  Ltd.,  K±r“" 
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The  “Nature”  Series  of  Mounts. 


In  1/0  Packets. 


To  take  sizes  up  to  J-plate. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 


Contains 


Contains 


To  take  sizes  up  to  £-plate. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Contains  Contains 


No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No.  sheets 

8x6  in. 

8x6  in. 

10x8  in. 

10  x 8 in. 

A 

48 

assorted  colours 

AO 

32 

B 

36 

assorted  colours 

BO 

24 

A1 

48 

grosvenor  green 

A01 

32 

B1 

36 

grosvenor  green 

B01 

24 

A2 

48 

duffel  gray 

A02 

32 

B2 

36 

duffel  gray 

B02 

24 

A3 

48 

gray  bark 

A03 

32 

B3 

36 

gray  bark 

BOS 

2 4 

A4 

48 

playfield  cream 

A04 

32 

B4 

36 

playfield  cream 

B04 

2c 

A5 

48 

rough  white 

AOS 

32 

B5 

36 

rough  white 

B05 

24 

A6 

48 

dove 

A06 

32 

B6 

36 

dove 

B06 

24 

A7 

48 

deep  sea  blue 

A07 

32 

B7 

36 

deep  sea  blue 

B07 

24 

A8 

48 

autumn  brown 

A08 

32 

B8 

36 

autumn  brown 

BOS 

24 

A9 

48 

smoke  gray 

A09 

32 

B9 

36 

smoke  gray 

B09 

24 

A10 

48 

fern  green 

A010 

32 

BIO 

36 

fern  green 

B010 

24 

All 

48 

coffee 

A011 

32 

Bil 

36 

coffee 

B011 

24 

A12 

48 

wine  red 

A012 

32 

B12 

36 

wine  red 

B012 

24 

A13 

48 

black 

A013 

32 

B13 

36 

black 

B013 

24 

A14 

48 

olive  green 

A014 

32  I 

B14 

36 

olive  green 

B014 

24 

A15 

48 

iron  gray 

A015 

32 

B15 

36 

iron  gray 

B015 

24 

A16 

48 

russet 

A016 

32 

B16 

36 

russet 

B016 

24 

A17 

48 

slate 

A017 

32 

B17 

36 

slate 

B017 

24 

A18 

48 

drab 

A018 

32 

B18 

36 

drab 

B018 

24 

A19 

48 

brown 

A019 

32  ! 

B19 

36 

brown 

B019 

24 

To  take  sizes  up  to  J-plate. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Contains  Contains 

No.  sheets  No.  sheets 

i2Xio  in.  i2Xio  in. 

C 24  assorted  colours  CO  16 

Cl  24  grosvenor  green  C01  16 

C2  24  duffel  gray  C02  16 

C3  24  gray  bark  C03  16 

C4  24  playfield  cream  C04  16 

C5  24  rough  white  C05  16 

C6  24  dove  C06  16 

G7  24  deep  sea  blue  C07  16 

C8  24  autumn  brown  C08  16 

C9  24  smoke  gray  C09  16 


To  take  sizes  up  to  f-plate. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 


Contains 
No.  sheets 
12  x 10  in. 

CIO  24  fern  green 

Cll  24  coffee 

C12  24  wine  red 

C13  24  black 

C14  24  olive  green 
C15  24  iron  gray 

C16  24  russet 

C17  24  slate 

C18  24  darb 

C19  24  brown 


Contains 
No.  sheets 
12  x join. 

C010 

con 

C012 
C013 
C014 
C015 
C016 
C017 
C018 
C019 


16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 


The  Ordinary  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  (28x26  in.),  price  2/6  per  quire, 

The  Extra  Thick  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  (28x26  in.),  at  3/6  per  quire  of  24  sheets. 


‘Nature’  Cloth 

Five  tints  of  coarsely  woven  cloth  may  now  be  had  for  mounting  purposes, 
and  are  particularly  effective  with  photographs  of  the  broad  school. 

Price  1/-  per  yard,  30  inches  wide,  or  1/4  post-free  on  roller.  12  yards 
for  10/=. 

COLOURS  : — Buff,  Gray  Bark,  Autumn  Brown,  Red  and  Green. 


OF  ALL  DEALERS, 

or  of  PERCY  LUND,  HUMPHRIES  & CO.,  LTD.,  Bradford  and  London. 
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The 

“Hanoware” 

Rocking  Dish  (Patent). 

SOMETHING  QUITE  NEW!! 


A Beautifully-designed  dish,  made  by  special  process.  Guaranteed,  not  to 
crack,  and  easily  cleaned. 


Rocking  Dish  in  Action. 


4ix  3i 
5x4 
6^  x 4! 
8Jx  6| 
10  x 8 

12  x 10 

13  x 11 
16  x 12 
18  x 14 


PRICES— 


Shallow. 

Deep. 

7d. 

. ..  8d. 

7d. 

9d. 

9d. 

. 1 id. 

1/1  .... 

. ..  1/4 

1/4  ... 

. ..  1/6 

2/3  • • 

..  2/6 

3/= 

. 3I6 

6/=  .... 

...  7 /= 

— — 

9 16 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  ANY  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST. 


Sole  Wholesale  Agents: 

Evans  Sons  Lescher  & Webb  Ltd. 

56,  HANOVER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 

The  Practical  Photographer. 

LIBRARY  SERIES. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 

Published  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  1/-  nett. 

NUMBERS  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 


No.  1.  BROMIDE  PRINTING. 

Pictorial  Work  of  A.  Horsley 
Hinton. 

No.2.  BROMIDE  ENLARG- 
ING. 

Pictorial  Work  of  Colonel  J. 
Gale. 

No.3.  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

Pictorial  Work  of  Will  A.Cadby. 

No. 4.  TITLES,  MOUNTS, 
FRAMES,  Etc. 

Pictorial  Work  of  Alex.  Keigh- 
ley. 


I 


No.  6.  DEVELOPING  AND 
DEVELOPERS. 


Pictorial  Work  of  Ernest 
Ashton. 


R. 


No.  7.  AFTER-TREATMENT 
OF  NEGATIVES. 

Pictorial  Work  of  Robert 
Demachy. 


No, 8.  HAND  CAMERA 
WORK. 

Pictorial  Work  of  Frank  Ml. 
Sutcliffe. 


No.  9.  PLATINUM  PRINTING. 

Pictorial  work  of  Charles  Job. 


No.  5.  P.O.P. 

Pictorial  Work  of  F.  H.  Evans. 


No.  10.  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY 
NUMBER. 


The  above  may  be  obtained  of  any  Photographic  Dealer,  or 
direct  from  the  Publishers, 

HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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JONATHAN  PALLOWFIELD 

146,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

Telegrams — “ Fallowfiel  I,  London.”  Telephone — 4443  Central. 

The  largest  Stock  of  general  Photographic  Goods  suitable  for  the  Amateur. 
Every  reliable  article  kept  in  Stock  or  can  be  procured  to  order.  Send  for  my  Lists. 


DRY  PLATES. 

Cadett  & Neall 
Edwards,  B.  J . & Co . 
Elliott  & Sons 
Gem  Dry  Plate  Co. 
Ilford  Limited 
Imperial  Co. 

Lumiere  & Co. 
Marion  & Co. 
Mawson  & Swan 
Paget  Prize  Plate  Co. 
Sandell  Co. 

Thomas  & Co. 
Schleussner,  Dr. 
Warwick 
Wratten  & Wain- 
wright 

FILMS. 

Austin-Edwards 

Blair-European  Co. 

Edwards,  B.  J.  & Co.. 

Elliott  & Sons 

Ensign 

Fitch 

Frena 

Ilford  Limited 
Imperial  Co. 
Lumiere  <%  Co. 
Marion  & Co. 
Mawson  & Swan 
Premier 
Sandell  & Co. 
Schleussner,  Dr. 
Thomas  & Co. 
Vidil-Ensign 
Vidil-Lumiere 
Wellington  & Ward 

PAPERS. 

Albumenized 

Ansco 

Autotype 

Barnet 

Carbona 

Celerio 

Cadett 

Criterion 

Crossed  Swords 

Elliott 

F erro-Prussiate 

Gem 

Glycia 

Gravura 

Hardcastle 

Ilford 

Illingworth 

Imperial 

Jacoby’s 

Kalona 

Leto 

Lumiere 

Luna 

Luxia^ 

Mallandains 

Marion 

Morgan  & Kidd 
Otto 
Ozotype 
Paget 


Papers — continued.  I 

Platinotype 

Platona 

Premier 

Rembrandt 

Rotograph 

Rotox 

Seltona 

Scholzig 

Siennatype 

Three  Star 

S.S. 

Velox 

V.B. 

Warwick 

Wellington 

CAMERAS. 

Adams 

Anschutz 

Beck 

Frena 

Lancaster 

Perken 

Ross 

Shew 

Sanderson 

Thornton-Pickard 

Telia 

Underwood 

Watson 

Wizard 

LENSES. 

Aldis 

Bausch  & Lomb 

Beck 

Busch 

Burr 

Cooke 

Dallmeyer 

Goerz 

Perkin 

Ross 

Ross-Goerz] 

Ross-Zeiss 

Steinheil 

Taylor,  Taylor  and 
Hobson 
Voigtlander 
Watsonj 
Wray 
Zeiss 

DEVELOPERS 

Andresen 
Agfa  ^ 

Bayer’ 

BurroughsW  ellcome 
Griffin 
Hauff 
J ohnson’ 

Lumiere 

Lockyer 

Mawson 

Powell 

Thomas 

Scherings’ 

Vanguard 

Wallsgrove 


J.F.  CAMERAS. 

Falloroll 

C.X.R. 

Double  C.D.V. 

Ferrotype 

Nimble 

Perceptus 

Primus 

Postage  Stamp 

Premier 

Sliding  Body 

Stereoscopic 

Studio 

Takuquick 

Victoria 

Valu 

Universal 

Rapide 

Penny  Picture 

MOUNTS. 

Art  Paper 

Christmas 

Circular 

Cut  Out 

Crepe 

Canvas 

Enlargement 

Copper  Plate 

Granulated 

Graphic 

India  Tint 

Midget 

Mantella 

New  Year 

Oval 

Oxford  Line 

Platinotype 

Linen 

Slip  In 

Stamp 

Stereo 

Simplex 

Whatman 


STUDIO] 

ACCESSORIES. 

Acetylene  Fittings 
Aerograph 
Albums 
Aprons 

Argentometers 

Backgrounds 

Bags 

Baths 

Blotting  Paper 

Books,  Photo 

Border  Negatives 

Bottles 

Brass  Rims 

Brushes 

Burnisher 

Button  Goods 

Carriers 

Cases 

Changing  Bags 
Chemicals 
Cisterns 
Collodions 


A ccessories — cont. 

Colours 

Condensers 

Cutters 

Dark-Rooms 

Developers 

Diamonds 

Dishes 

Draining  Racks 

Dropping  Bottles 

Eikronometer 

Exposure  Meters 

Ferro  Goods 

Finders 

Flanges 

Forceps 

Focussers 

Fountain  Pens 

Frames 

Funnels 

Gas  Bags 

Glasses 

Gloves,  Rubber 

Grass  Mats 

Head  Rests 

Indian  Ink 

Intensifiers 

Jugs 

Knives 

Lamps 

Lanterns 

Lead  Sinks 

Lenses 

Limes 

Magic  Lantern 
Measures 
Negative  Bags 
Plush  Blocks 
Porcelain  Trays 
Portfolios 
Postal  Tubes 
Presses,  Cameo 
Printing  Frames 
Racks 
Rims 
Rugs 

Ruby  Christia 

Scales 

Shutters 

Squeegees 

Stands 

Studios 

Tabloids 

Tanks 

Telemeter 

Tissues 

Trays 

Trimmers 

Twill 

Varnishes 

View  Finder 

Vignettes 

Weights 

Wood  Clips 

Wrappers 

X Ray  Apparatus 

Xylonite  Dishes 

Zinc  Trays 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Full  Particulars  and  Illustrations  of  these  Goods  in  Fallowfield’s 
Annual,  1,041  pages.  Post-Free  on  receipt  of  Is.  6d. 
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“IMOGEN  SULPHITE 

as  a developer 

will  just  please  you  immensely.  ” 

See  “ THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER,”  June  4,  1903,  page  447. 

Mr.  W.  THOMAS,  F.R.P.S.,  also  adds:  — 

“ Is  it  suited  for  use  with  our  present  high-speeded  plates?  Most  distinctly,  yes,” 

“ • • • • It  works  equally  cleanly  with  plates  of  high  or  low  sensitiveness.” 

“ Does  it  produce  full  scales  of  gradation  from  fine  shadow  detail  to  full  density  in  high-lights  ? 
It  certainly  seems  to  do  so.  . . . There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  beautifully-graded  negatives.” 
The  method  of  preparing  the  developer  is  simplicity  itself.” 

“ No  weights  or  scales  are  needed.” 

“ It  is  a comfort  to  be  able  to  employ  a developer  which  requires  so  little  personal  attention 
while  it  is  carrying  out  the  work  of  transforming  exposed  plates  into  completely  developed  ones.” 


OF  ALL  DEALERS,  1 oz.,  7d.,  4 ozs.,  1/8,  8 ozs.,  3/-,  16  ozs,  5/4. 


The  Actien 
Gesellschaft 
fur  Anilin 
Fabrikation, 
Photo  Dept. 


SOLE  AGENTS: 

CHAS.  ZIMMERMAN  k CO., 

9 & 10,  St.  Mary=at=Hill, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


THE 

AGFA 

Intensifier. 

Complete  Intensification  in 
one  Manipulation. 


This  is  a concentrated  solution  which  for 
use  is  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water.  Im- 
merse the  plate  to  be  intensified,  and  when  a 
sufficient  intensification  has  taken  place,  the 
negative  is  well  rinsed,  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  There  is  no  further  manipulation 
required,  and  the  maximum  action  possible 
is  completed  in  fifteen  minutes. 


Price:  per  2 oz.  bottle,  1/- ; 4 oz 
1/9  ; 16  oz.  5/- 


THE 

AGFA 


REDUCER. 


Always  ready  for  use. 


This  is  in  a powder  form  which  merely 
requires  dissolving  in  water.  In  the  solution 
thjis  obtained  immerse  the  plate  or  print  to 
be  reduced.  Reduction  is  slow,  and  can 
easily  be  watched.  When  the  action  has 
go.ne  far  enough,  the  plate  is  washed,  and  the 
action  is  complete.  It  is  an  efficient  and 
economical  reducer. 


4 oz.  bottle,  1/9  ; 10  cartriges,  2/3. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Hodder  & Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C., 
by  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  & Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford;  and  3,  Amen 
Corner  London,  E.C. 


BARNET  £500  COMPETITION 


ELLIOTT  cr  J^ONJ  LT°  BARNET  ENGLAND 


BARNET 


Roll 

Films 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 
AND 

RELIABLE. 


BARNET  GASLIGHT  PAPER 


